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The Outlook, 


We might have expected it. As usual, just three 
months before the date of the latest fall elections 
and in time to affect the earlier ballots, we find in 
the papers the familiar headline ‘‘ Disorder in 
Louisiana !” Governor Kellogg hears reports of 
murders and other crimes in several parishes far 
from the quieting influence of New Orleans, so he 
appeals to the sheriffs of these unruly parishes to 
preserve order : then he embarks for the North— 
whether to take the stump in some doubtful 
Northern State or not, we are not informed. We 
do not say that these reports are prepared ex- 
pressly to ‘‘ bull” the Republican vote, but does it 
not seem strange that the Louisiana question 
always comes up during political campaigns, to 
distract from proper subjects the attention of 
Northern voters ? 
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The most cheering news from Louisiana comes 
from a work which has been persistently laughed 
at by Congressmen, lobbyists and editors; we 
refer to Captain Eads’s plan for deepening the 
water in the Passes of the Mississippi. None of 
the difficulties which were predicted have been 
encountered, the work progresses rapidly without 
failures or disappointments, and a very noticeable 
increase of depth has already been gained. We 
do not speak rashly when we say that Captain 
Eads has already done Louisiana more real service 
than all the politicians of both parties have done, 
and that if the said politicians were to follow 
Eads’s example and employ their wits and money 
in bettering the material condition of the State— 
in repairing the levees for instance—there would 
soon be a gratifying diminution of the poverty 
and enforced laziness which have a great deal 
to do with the unsettled political condition of 


Louisiana, 
-——- ape —-- 


Who that has read any of the articles inspired 
by the proposal to erect in England a *‘ Byron 
Memorial” can ever again be severe with the 
poetry-struck school-girl, or the young man who 
is irresistibly impelled to the wearing of unkempt 
hair, long-pointed collar, and skeptical scowl ? 
The Spectator, no mean authority, declares that 
Byron ‘widened the intelligence of all English- 
speaking men,” and an American journal of great 
literary ability says, editorially, that ‘‘ Lord Byron 
conferred greater honor on the English name and 
nation a hundred-fold than all her sovereigns put 
together.” The first named journal suggests that 
there should be built in London ‘a fane a hun- 
dred feet high under which the poet may sit en- 

,Shrined,” and the site it suggests is one where 





there would be ‘‘an American hotel, barring with 
its cloddish weight the sight of Byron ”—this, 
probably, so that the bard’s scornful gaze shall 
not wither any English person or property. All 
this is probably delightful reading to publishers 
who have Byron's works in stock, but does it in- 
dicate a proper condition of moral and literary 
spirit ? 

—— -ame 





The modesty of the book-canvasser, the !nsur- 
ance agent and the lightning-rod man has never 
seriously impressed any one, but how delicately 
timid appears the boldest of these gentlemen 
when compared with the Black Hills miner! In 
spiteof the fact that the gold hunters were from 
the first interlopers, spies, and robbers, they laid 
before General Crook a request that they might, 
when expelled, leave a committee of one hundred 
to look after their interests until such time as an 
over-particular and hair-splitting government 
should allow them, the miners, to return ex 
masse. We do not wonder that the general— 
veteran warrior though he is—meekly replied that 
he would lay the request before the proper au- 
thorities ; we only wonder that he did not remove 
his hat and stand speechless, in admiring aston- 
ishment, before this unprecedented manifestation 
of American ‘‘ cheek.” 





+e ee 

Perhaps now is as good a time as any in which 
to have the final battle between ‘‘ hard” and 
‘soft money. Heretofore when the subject has 
eome np there have been other and unavoidable 
battles on hand, or the condition of the South, or 
the Credit Mobilier disgrace, or some other and 
some more excitable topic has influenced men’s 
ballots ; but now, if the disorderly element—and 
the government—of Louisiana will behave prop- 
erly, we are likely to have uninterrupted oppor- 
tunity to study the nature of circulating medi- 
ums. We are glad to see that the views of the 
great statesmen of the last generation are being 
consulted—that it has been discovered that Web- 
ster asked ‘‘ whether irredeemable bank-paper 
ever enriched the laborious,” and that John 
Adams said, ‘‘A bank that issues a paper dollar 
without a gold dollar in its vaults to redeem it 


cheats somebody.” 
ae 





Superintendent Leach, of the Providence pub- 
lic schools, is among the first of the teachers who 
are following where physiologists have led. He 
says, ‘‘ To educate the mind when the body is in 
a nervous, feeble condition is a fruitless and use- 
less task. The first thing to be sought is a sound 
body with physical vigor. This should take pre- 
cedence of everything else ; without this, any ac- 
quisition can be of but little avail.” We wonder 
if some prominent but worn out clergyman, states- 
man, lawyer, or editor cannot be found who will 
make up a list of the frightful examples of the 
violation of this rule? Such a list as could easily 
be made up in the United States would be start- 
ling enough to move school committees and even 
parents to energetic endeavors for reform. 

ame 

Have communities any right, by legal process, 
or, speaking more correctly, by force, to deprive 
any man of such intelligence as he may chance to 
possess? The people of some of our States seem 
to answer in the affirmative: we are told that in 
the Iowa Penitentiary the prisoneys are not al- 
lowed to read anything which will give them any 
information of what is going on outside the prison 
walls, and we know of at least one other prison 
where only o/d newspapers reach the prisoners. 
One of the great faults of the monastic system is, 
aceording to members of the denominations which 
encourage monasticism, that men are unmanned 
by it—that to save themselves the religious re- 
cluses ruin themselves. When such a course is 
voluntarily followed, the victim alone is to blame, 
but when men, whose involuntary detention is 
due as much to their misfortunes as their sins, are 
deprived of intelligence as well as liberty, the 
most earnest devotee of law is excusable for won- 
dering whether what is called punishment is not 
degraded to the level of vengeance, and whether 
any one will suffer more than the community for 
this sin against nature, <~ 
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THE APPLE-TREE INN. 
{From the German of Uhland.] 
By SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


} W splendid was that inn of mine 
Where yesterday I tarried! 
A golden apple was its sign, 
Which on a bough was carried. 


It was the good old apple-tree 
By whom I was attended ; 

With pleasant face and blossoms free 
His kindliness was blended. 


To this good house, half hid in green, 
Came many guests with laughter: 

They ate and drank, with jests between, 
And sang their sweetest, after. 


I found a couch already spread 
Upon the grassy meadow ; 

My host himself had made my bed 
Beneath his grateful shadow. 


And when I ask him what's to pay 
He shakes with leafy laughter. 

All blessings on him every day, 
From cellar up to rafter ! 








AN EXPERIENCE IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
By R. F. 


Y earliest impressions of the public-school 

system of the United States, as developed 
in one of the largest cities on our Atlantic sea- 
board, was gotten at a time when the much des- 
pised frock had been newly laid aside for the 
glorious freedom of trousers. It was gathered in 
the lowest department of a primary school ; in- 
struction preceding the primary being certain 
curious strokes and scratches, called ‘‘ pot-hooks 
and hangers.” I don’t remember that anything 
made a very decided impression upon me, except 
the constant need in which my teacher stood of 
having her hair taken down and combed by one 
of the girls, who, being a favorite, was established 
as asort of maid of honor. It is difficult indeed 
to understand what object there could have been 
in eondemning a boy of six years of age to five 
hours’ imprisonment in a crowded room, with 
little or no recreation, except there was a belief 
that a caged monkey was less likely to be in mis- 
chief than one free. If it had only been acknowl- 
edged that the continuous instruction of a little 
child for hours in book knowledge is a farce, and 
the city had made its primary school three-fourths 
playground, there would have been to parents an 
equally satisfactory disposition of les enfants 
terribles, and an education of the eye and ear, of 
lungs and muscles, worth having in that after- 
struggle in life in which, whatever may be his 
book-knowledge, the physically weak is pushed 
aside, and eventually goes to the wall. 

Then there came a long succession of divisions 
and classes in secondary and grammar schools, 
ending in such a preparation as secured, at 
thirteen years of age, a successful examination 
for entrance into the City College or highest 
school. During this time I made the acquaint- 
ance of ten teachers, beginning with a young girl, 
a recent graduate of a Normal School, and ending 
with a principal, a man in the prime of life, who 
had failed in some business, and then through 
political connections had obtained a position nat- 
urally distasteful, and which he filled with the 
unreasonable moodiness of a disappointed man. 
The thin and spiritless faces of these over-worked 
teachers impressed upon my youthful mind a 
mournful estimate of the delights of learning. 
Coming but seldom or never in contact with the 
members of school committees, who are rarely 
seen in the buildings which it was their duty to 
visit, receiving little or no personal encourage- 
ment from parents, and exhausted by the endless 
repetition of a few dry lessons, the best of women 
naturally lost interest and affection for their task, 
These years spent in school-rooms, at a time when 
the mind was most keenly alive to innocent pleas- 
ures, seemed like a dreary waste in which but few 
agreeable incidents can be recalled. One new 
teacher, not yet a victim to the influences of the 
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ing-matches, which we have lately seen can rouse 
the ambitions of children of a larger growth, and 
which for a time converted the drone of the 
school-room into the excited hum of the arena. 

Another teacher prompted us to trials of mem- 
ory, the boy carrying off the prize reciting seven- 
teen pages of a school history verbaiim, the 
practice of learning history by rote being the 
custom in the publie-schools. I think the only 
attempt which was made to call our powers of 
observation into exercise was that of a lady 
teacher, who on the eve of an eclipse of the sun, 
explained the phenomenon by a black-board illus- 
tration, and sent us rushing home to blacken the 
tips of our noses with smoked glasses. 

A very large amount of time was consumed in 
map-drawing, which was of some advantage in cul- 
tivating care and neatness in the drawing of lines, 
making of letters, and laying on of flat color, but 
as little attention was paid to anything beside the 
political divisions of countries, and the location 
of towns, rivers, ete., the most important part of 
geography was neglected. A knowledge of his- 
tory consisted mostly of the battles of the revolu- 
tion, details of Indian massacres: all could give 
the particulars of the fight between the Constitu- 
tion and the Guerricre, while few had any 
knowledge of the causes which influenced the 
material and intellectual growth of the colonies of 
the Republic. The wisdom of making school 
histories consist chiefly of stories of battles and 
carnage is at least very questionable. 

In the grammar school there were some cases 
containing a few stuffed birds, minerals, an air 
pump, and remains of pneumatic apparatus. 
They were relics of a time when the public-school 
system was new, and men of education took in- 
terest in its workings, and thought it well to 
provide schools with appliances for stimulating 
thought, as well as with books to task the mem- 
ory. Once expectation ran wild when these mys- 
terious instruments were taken out from their 
sepulchers and dusted off, as if with a view to 
display their wonders; but alas! either because 
they had become irretrievably ruined through 
neglect, or probably from lack of knowledge as to 
the mode of using them, they were put back 
without explanation. Grammar was to us a col- 
lection of what seemed arbitrary rules, which 
after some years of repetition were learned by 
rote, and served to connect the first with every 
fifth or tenth line of Paradise Lost. 

In the arrangement of the studies at the High 
School, the idea appeared to have been to teach 
a little of everything, and a good deal of nothing. 
The study of mathematics was continued as far 
as the Integral Calculus, which the average 
school-boy was expected to understand at the age 
of sixteen. The treatises selected as text-books 
were not, as might have been anticipated, lucid 
expositions of the most important principles of 
trigonometry and calculus, but voluminous books 
used in teaching civil and military engineers. As 
& consequence not one in a hundred did more 
than mechanically apply the rules to the solution 
of problems. The main utility of mathematics 
as the best mental tonic and discipline was lost. 
Four years were spent in copying pictures, pro- 
ducing at last only servile imitators. There were 
geometrical models to draw from, but none of the 
boys were asked to do so, and it was not until 
after leaving school that some realized that they 
were born with an artistic faculty, and devoting 
themselves to its expression became distinguished 
artists. The inestimable benefit which comes 
from training the eye and hand to a perception 
and representation of form, magnitude, symme- 
try, proportion, distance, color and shading was 
almost entirely lost. 

Political, mental and moral philosophy were 
recited, but never taught or remembered.” Many 
students consumed a great deal of time in master- 
ing phonography, an art afterward thrown aside, 
because to most men useless. 

Anglo-Saxon consumed part of a year, but a 
study of its paradigms, judging from the essays 
written, had but little influence on the students’ 
English. Spanish gave way to French, and 
French nearly came to a violent end at the hands 
of sauer kraut and pretzel in the school board. 
Our knowledge of practical astronomy was con- 
fined to one look through a fine equatorial, and 
to the study of the adjustments of instruments 
which we were never to make use of. Wesurveyed 
without levels or theodolites; we analyzed with- 
out chemicals, and studied optics without know- 
ing what a lens looked like. 

There was a cumbrous school machinery, a 
complex system of marks for scholarship and de- 





merit, of monthly averages, of reports and grades 
—through all of which the ordinary student passed 
without ever having had an enthusiasm aroused 
for thorotgh scholarship. 

That so many good students survived it was 
due mainly to outside influences, which gave 
them opportunities and tastes for particular 
studies. The moral influence for evil which a 
depraved boy, bright enough to accomplish the 
allotted tasks and sly enough to conceal his 
pranks, exerted, was prodigious. From the want 
of that kind of authority which can only be 
wielded by a commanding officer of strong char- 
acter, supported by a supervising board formed 
of suitable men, it seemed impossible to get rid 
of such adolescent criminals. From the highest 
officer down there was hardly a member of the 
school boards who in social position and influence 
was a prominent gentleman. The primary and 
secondary school, to the best of my recollection, 
was never visited by an inspector. The visitors 
at the Grammar school were the keepers of a 
green grocery and a shoe store, who spent their 
time in amicable chats with the principal, but 
never examined into the boys’ progress. A com- 
mittee of the High school consisted of a bill- 
collector, a carpenter, a small storekeeper, a 
politician of no ascertainable business, and a 
lawyer of questionable reputation. 

Of the merits involved in any change in the 
course of study, and the changes were for some 
reason remarkably frequent, these men were 
necessarily incompetent judges. Their personal 
sympathy with the objects of the teachers in the 
high school was so feeble that the latter never 
felt a restraint or spur. Why these men occupied 
anon-salaried position of such responsibility is a 
mystery not understood out of political circles. 

But what good can arise from such a diatribe 
against public schools if there is no remedy? It 
has not been intended as an attack against the 
teachers, who probably do as much work and for 
as little glory or remuneration as any class in tho 
community. The fault is with the educated citi- 
zen, who after organizing, in opposition to the 
demagogue, a magnificent system of public in- 
struction allows the machinery to be run by igno- 
rant men whose interests are not identical with 
those of the public. In truth we know of no duty 
more worthy of conscientious performance at the 
present time, when assaults are being made upon 
our public schools, not with the idea of reforming 
but. of overthrowing them, than that of watchful 
supervision by men of weight in the community. 

It is said by the eulogists of Ampére, that his 
admirers regretted so great a philosopher should 
have wasted fame as an inspector of schools in 
France; but who can tell what careers of glory 
were determined by the magnetizing touch of this 
man of genius ? 

It must not be forgotten that Alexander Dallas 
Bache left a distinguished post in a university to 
organize and preside over a public school. The 
public scholars, formed under his eye, have dis- 
charged eminent services to the country, in the 
exalted spirit of the illustrious philosopher who 
was their master. 

There will be other men not unlike Bache, who 
will occupy similar positions when the control of 
our public schools passes into the hands of dis- 
tinguished citizens. 





THE CROFTON PRISON SYSTEM. 
By E. 8S. Drone. 


INCE the days of Howard, the publicists of 
both hemispheres have been grappling with 
the problem: ‘‘ What is the best penal system ?” 
With all the result to be attained has been the 
same—the reformation of the criminal and the 
minimizing of crime. To this end have been 
directed the labors of Crofton, Hill and others in 
Great Britain, Marsangy in France, Holzendorf 
in Germany, Guillaume in Switzerland, Beltrani- 
Sealia in Italy, Count Sollohub in Russia, and 
Wines, Brockway, Vaux, Sanborn, and others in 
our own country. Unanimous as to the end, they 
differ widely as to the means. The debate is be- 
tween the believers in the ‘‘ separate” or “ cellu- 
lar” system, which has existed for nearly a 
century in Philadelphia, whence it has been 
largely copied by Europe, and the advocates of 
the “‘ congregate” system which, first adopted at 
Auburn, New York, now prevails in every State 
prison in the Union, except the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 
But while our prison authorities are divided as 
to the relative merits of these two plans they point 








« 


with admiration to the convict system of Ireland, | 


which twenty years’ experience proves to be the 
best system of penitentiary science yet put into 
practice. 

The founder of the Irish convict system as it 
exists to-day is Sir Walter Crofton, by whom 
chiefly it was introduced into Ireland in 1854, 
But its origin ascribed to Captain Alexander 
Maconochie, w!:oin Dr. Wines considers *‘ one of 
the profoundest thinkers and most vigorous 
writers on this subject that the world has ever 
seen.” Maconochie had expounded and advo- 
cated the fundamental principles of the system 
before putting them into practice in 1840 at the 
famous penal colony under his charge on Norfolk 
Island in the South Seas. He was recalled, how- 
ever, in 1844, and the former practice of cruelty 
was re-established there. M. Bonneville de Mar- 
sangy, of France, also proposed and published as 
early as 1846 a plan of penitentiary science em- 
bodying the main features of this system. 

The difficulties that Sir Walter recognized as 
having to be met and overcome in attaining the 
“two-fold end of punishment—amendment and 
example,” will be best stated in his own language. 

ist. We have to punish the criminal for the 
sake of deterring hint and deterring others ; but 
this will make him more hostile than ever. He 
has suffered mere penal inflictions repeatedly, and 
has returned to prison more hardened than be- 
fore. Punishment alone has failed to deter him. 

2d. We have to amend him; but how can this 
be effected with his mind in a state of hostility 
to us? 

3d. We have to train him naturally before we 
liberate him, or the public will not value the 
voucher for his conduct ; but how is this to be ac- 
complished without the withdrawal of physical 
force ? 

How these problems were solved by Sir Walter 
will be shown by an explanation of his system. 

The term of imprisonment is divided into three 
stages, and ic passed iu three different prisons. 

MOUNTJOY, 


The culprit is first sent to Mountjoy Prison, 
Dublin, where he is made to feel that the way of 
the transgressor is hard. He is here put through 
a course of eight or nine months of severely penal 
treatment. He undergoes solitary confinement in 
a separate cell, except when in chapel, school- 
room, or exercise yard; for four months he is 
kept on a reduced diet without meat ; for three 
months he is allowed no more interesting employ- 
ment than picking oakum. Religious and secular 
instruction, however, are not administered on low 
dietary principles, and above all the convict is 
taught the entire scope of the system of imprison- 
ment he is undergoing, how many advantages are 
within his reach, and how much depends upon 
himself. 

SPIKE ISLAND. \ 


At the end of eight or nine months he is sent to 
Spike Island Prison to go through the second 
stage of treatment. This is the reformatory 
stage ; here the chief force of the system is brought 
to bear ; here the principle of progressive classifi- 
cation, which has no existence in the first or third 
stages, is applied ; here is made the great effort to 
induce the prisoner to become the chief agent in 
his own reformation. The inducements held out 
to the prisoners are the opportunities to advance 
to greater privileges, increased gratuities, better 
food, improved dress, greater liberty of action, 
and an earlier final freedom. Promotion is deter- 
mined by marks, and this constitutes the remark- 
able feature of this stage. These govern the 
classification and determine how much the con- 
vict may abbreviate his term of imprisonment. 

There are four classes in the second stage, and 
the time spent by a convict in each class is deter- 
mined, within certain limits, by the number of 
marks which he has received. He may gain a 
maximum of nine a month—three each for good 
conduct, attention to school duties, and industry 
at work. Thus industry, not skill, is rewarded. 
The convict enters the third class, where he must 
earn eighteen marks to secure his promotion 
to the second class ; 54 in the second class for pro- 
motion to the first ; and 108 in the first for promo- 
tion to the advanced class. Thus, as he can only 
gain nine marks a month, he must spend not less 
than two months in the third class, six in the 
second, and twelve in the first. The time required 
to go through the advanced class depends upon 
the length of the sentence. It must be at least 
thirteen months on a sentence of five years, 53 
months on one of ten years, and 93 months when 
the sentence is 15 years. The shortest period of 
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detention in the third stage varies with the length 
of the sentence. It is six months on a sentence of 
five years, eleven months on one of ten years, and 
sixtecn months on one of fifteen years. A convict, 
then, by exemplary conduct and industry, may 
reduce a sentence of five years penal servitude to 
three years and eleven months—serving eight 
months at Mountjoy, thirty-three months at 
Spike Island, and six months at Lusk—and gain 
his liberty on a ticket of license thirteen months 
before the expiration of his sentenced term. In 
like manner a ten years’ sentence may be reduced 
to seven years and eight months, and one of fif- 
teen years to eleven years and five months. 

The convicts are employed during the day in 
the second stage in associated labor—quarrying 
and dressing stone, building docks, ete., and are 
confined in separate dormitories at night. They 
do not receive any portion of their earnings, but 
are allowed certain gratuities, which they receive 
on going out of prison. The chief punishments 
are less of marks, forfeiture of gratuities, with- 
drawal of privileges and remanding to a lower 
class, or to the cellular prison at Mountjoy. 

LUSK. 

The intermediate stage passed at Lusk, about 
twelve miles from Dublin, is the wonder of the 
Crofton system. For this is a prison without 
walls or bars, or police or armed watchmen. 
There is no physical restraint. The fifty con- 
victs are under the supervision of a half-dozen 
unarmed warders, who work with them. There 
is no restraint upon conversation. The prisoners, 
in the garb of freemen, are employed under mild 
surveillance upon the farm. For the most part 
they work in groups, and have a warder to oversee 
them; often they work alone, or in companies of 
two or three, without any one in charge, on the 
most distant parts of the farm. There is nothing 
to prevent escape by day or night ; but the desire 
to escape has been manifested very rarcly. They 
have daily school exercises, hear frequent lectures, 
and attend the parish church in a body. The 
mark system is here discontinued. There are no 
punishments, but the convict may be remanded 
back to separate and solitary confinement at 
Mountjoy. 

At Lusk the convict is finally prepared for ab- 
sorption by society. He is in a state of semi- 
freedom, a state of probation before liberation. 
‘You have to show to the convict,” says Sir 
Walter Crofton, ‘that you really trust him and 
give him credit for the amendment he has illus- 
trated by his marks. You have to show to the 
public that the convict, who will soon be restored 
to liberty for weal or for woe, may upon reason- 
able grounds be considered as capable of being 
safely employed.” 

The same principles of progressive classification 
are applied to females, for whom there is a separ- 
ate prison during the first stage at Mountjoy, 
while the intermediate or final stage is passed in 
** Refuges.” 

When the convict has passed through the sys- 
tem of penal treatment above described, and has 
secured an abbreviation of his term, he is not re- 
stored to unconditional freedom, but is liberated 
upon a ticket of license, the conditions of which 
he is required to observe until the expiration of 
his full sentence. 

Such is an outline of the penal system which 
now prevails in the convict prisons of Ireland, 
and which has attracted the earnest attention of 
penologists in all countries. 

In the report of the standing committee on 
Prison Discipline to the National Prison Congress 
assembled in St. Louis in 1874, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
who is in the front rank of the social scientists of 
this country, said: “In spite of many doubts 
raised against it, and some inherent or avoidable 
defects, we believe the so-called Irish, or Crofton, 
system to be the best for our American prisons,— 
and this not only for the State prisons and peni- 
tentiaries, but for those of allgrades: ... and 
we shall be much mistaken if we do not, within a 
few years, see it so applied in some of the States 
of our Union.” 











‘ THE POET’S PORTION. 
By Harrier McEwen KIMBALL. 


H® watched a beautiful bubble of fame; 
It floated upward and broke. 

He dreamed a dream of a world without blame; 
It vanished away when he woke. 


But out of the bubble a precious tear 
Fell soft on his fevered hand; 

And the memory of the dream was dear 
As a glimpse of the Blameless Land. 





THE METHOD OF CHRIST 


By Rev, EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


tigre question of method in theology is a de- 
cisive one. It lies at the foundation. If a 
wrong mental attitude is taken, there can be no 
escape from wrong ideas and a false system. All 
the churches and all the creeds may be traced 
back to their characteristic root in one or another 
method, or combination of methods. 

There are three classes of method, the Biblical, 
the Doctrinal, and the Spiritual. In a right order- 
ing of inquiry the spiritual method will be recog- 
nized as fundamental and chief in importance. It 
is in fact at the foundation, and of decisive im- 
portance, whether recognized or not. It relates 
to qualities and principles, rather than to doc- 
trines ; to dispositions of the heart, not to dogmas 
of a creed; to practical doing, rather than to 
church profession. It involves some doctrine, 
but not under a definite and limited form. It 
takes doctrine under a large, free, unlimited form : 
and it necessarily stops short of those points 
which are in their nature sharp in distinction and 
distinctly divisive. Thus it involves a doctrine of 
God's existence, without explanations as to unity 
or trinity ; a doctrine of God's justice and govern- 
ment, without explanations as to punishment; a 
doctrine of God’s goodness and merey, without 
defining any plan of salvation; a doctrine of 
man’s relation to God, his dependence and obli- 
gation, without reference to fall, depravity or 
free will ; and a doctrine of human brotherhood 
under God's fatherhood, without regard to church 
or sect. That is to say, the general principles of 
religion involve the general facts of faith, without 
dogmatic distinction and definition; and the 
spiritual method refers to these general princi- 
ples, the sum of which is loyalty to God and love 
to man. In Christ the foundation is purity and 
thoroughness of loyalty to God and love to man ; 
holy tenderness of conscience and holy teuderuess 
of love—the holiness being that hallowing of the 
Father’s name, seeking of his kingdom, and effort 
to do his will, by which Christ taught that we are 
to be perfect as our Father is perfect, and are to 
lay the true foundation both of doctrine and of 
life. If we begin right in our study and state- 
ment of faith, it will be by mastering the spiritual 
method as it is in Christ. But whether we do 
this or not, we all start from some use, wrong or 
right, of spiritual method, and all our making of 
doctrine and reading of texts will be determined 
by our prior general exercises of mind. 

As a matter of fact, hardly any one consciously 
attends to spiritual method, and its working is 
left to take care of itself, with a result generally 
favorable to false doctrine and false reading of 
Scripture. Very few Christians hold doctrine and 
read Scripture as they would if they knew how to 
put their minds in order. Let a dispensation of 
providence radically alter a man’s mental state, 
and his ideas of creed and text will radically alter. 
No man can get away from this decisive action of 
his own spirit upon doctrine and text. If any of 
his spiritual states are bad, he cannot make creed 
and exegesis good. If his spiritual eye is not 
single, in fact, not merely in intention, his body 
of doctrine and interpretation will not be full of 
light. It is very well to be a ‘“‘ humble Christian,” 
if the humility is not a disguised Pharisaism, but 
humility will not take the place of intelligence ; it 
will only prepare for it and lead to it; and it will 
do this by keeping down the pretension of knowl- 
edge. Genuine humility is never seen with a 
catechism in one hand and a ccmmentary in the 
other. It is the modest handmaid of intelligence 
and love, and these alone can give good doctrine 
and sound interpretation. The eye of the soul, 
the power of insight, of spiritual discernment, 
must be cleared by a general good ordering of 
spiritual exercises before there can be sure judg- 
ment of doctrine and interpretation of Script- 
ure. 

The use of the doctrinal method, without thor- 
ough spiritualization by prior use of the spiritual 
method, and strict subordination of the doctrinal 
to the spiritual, is in all cases rationalism of an 
objectionable unregenerate sort. It is Greek and 
Pagan, rather than Christian. There can be no 
Christian definition without previous spiritual 
illumination, and no Christian argument except 
under the guidance of Christian dispositions, 
largely developed and active. Ordinary theolo- 
gizing, however orthodox in name, is as much 
rationalism as any which yields heterodox results, 
because it trusts to mere understanding, without 
due heed to the supremacy of spiritual impulses. 
In fact there has been no considerable attempt 


ever made to ascertain what the law of this su- 
premacy is, and how to apply it. Still less has 
there been any adequate effort to have these im- 
pulses in large and conseious development, as a 
guide to theologizing. The guide has been sought 
in speculative understanding of premises, or in 
mére reading of traditions or texts, rather than in 
a studied, disciplined, reasoned sense of the truest 
and highest spiritual impulses. 

The attempts much labored at of sate to develop 
the psychology of religion have started from a 
doctrinal or Biblical point of view instead of from 
insight itself. No man has yet dared to accept 
the hints which God’s dealing so constantly gives, 
when it comes between our creed and our very 
souls, nearer to us than doctrines or texts, to di- 
rectly mold us by profound experience. Sueh men 
as Dr. Bushnell have seen the need of it, but they 
have not made theologizing wait for it. Dr. Bush- 
nell says, in his Sermons on Living Subjects, ‘* It 
wants a Christed man to know who Christ really 
is, and show him forth with a meaning ;” and yet 
his theology turns on conceptions of the under- 
standing, not on prineiples of Christliness, He 
has never attempted to lay out in order the laws 
and method of a Christly soul, and to make doc- 
trine obey these laws. He might do it to perfec- 
tion, if he would first tie a millstone to the neck 
of doctrinal Bushnellism and sink it forever out 
of sight. But that he will not know to do until 
he finds it done for him, by the distance between 
heaven and Connecticut. No theologian has ever 
done it. But with many common souls it comes 
about partly and unconsciously, especially of late, 
and the next step in Christian theology will be 
this, to put the Christly qualities of heart and 
life into seats of supremacy above doctrine and 
exegesis. When that day come’ there will be a 
millstone and a cord wanted wherever one of the 
old dogmatic systems of theology survives,—and 
no whale for a single Jonah of them all. 

The mere Biblical method, much as it is in 
vogue, and readily as it is accepted, is in fact the 
worst of all as a method of theology. Free, un- 
dogmatic reading of Scripture may indeed be a 
true aid to spiritual discernment, though for most 
readers it is not this, and will not be until they 
are much better instructed than now, both in 
Christian essentials and in historical criticism. To 
most readers texts are divine decisions about 
which there is assumed to be no doubt. But in 
fact there is a double necessity for intelligent 
reading, good spiritual experience, and good doc- 
trinal convictions. Every man carries to the 
Bible both experience and conviction, good or 
bad. It cannot be otherwise. The mere Biblical 
method is the most deceptive and untrustworthy 
of all, because it leaves the two stages of prepara- 
tion for right reading to the mercy of accident, 
and so largely to ignorance and false opinion. No 
matter how much the Bible can add to our knowl- 
edge of truth, we cannot receive this addition 
except in minds spiritually and doctrinally pre- 
pared. How far spiritual decisions must go, and 
then how much farther doctrinal conviction must 
be developed, before we can read aright, is of 
course a very important question ; but there can 
be no doubt of the fact that both of these steps 
are taken by every mind before reading Scripture 
to any purpose, and that they must be well taken 
before we can read Scripture to good purpose. 
The mere textual method is Jewish and heathen, 
rather than Christian. It belongs to the most 
formal and the lowest type of theology. The 
method of Christ puts experience in the first 
place, doctrine in the second, and exegesis in the 
third ; first, principles and character, the heart and 
the conduct of life; second, convictions, beliefs, 
doctrines more definite and arranged; third, 
texts, Scripture, sacred history. These last may 
be repeatedly and effectually a check to us, to 
send us back to further study of spirit and truth ; 
but otherwise they are history rather than doc- 
trine or law, and they do not fill even a secondary 
place as original sources to us of holy truth ; for 
the simple reason that no letter can help us until 
conscience and reason have prepared us to read it, 
and to judge it as well as read it. The method of 
Christ is that the pure in heart shall see God. To 
understand purity of heart, and on that to build 
knowledge of God, are requisite to theological 
handling of Scripture. In Christ availeth only 
faith which works by love. We must know trust 
and love, loyalty to God and love to man, in the 
genuine manner of Christ, before we can read the 
Bible theologicaily. The poor, cheap talk about 
love to God and love to man, with which so many 
nowadays begin doctrinal exposition of a new 





creed, is by no means what is meant. That is 
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only a new form of the mere doctrinal method. 
The genuine thing will be profoundly vital, a 
thing of deep experience, of large culture, of spirit- 


dried moss. 
outside and the inside, strips of cedar. 


Over this they nailed, both on the 


Thus the walls of the houses, out of doors and 


bus caught a glimpse of the tropical islands of 
this new world. The inhabitants of Maine will 
ever greet with a cordial welcome all the descend- 
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ual impulses, of reproduction of the mind of 
Christ. It must come into consciousness, and 
grow into conceptions, and be in fact a root of sys- 
tematic faith, only held to simplicity and unity 
by the supreme living sense of God with us. It 
will realize Dr. Bushnell’s conception, when he 
said, ‘* The Gospel is nothing now, any more than 
it was at the first, unless it is reincarnated and 
kept incarnate.” 





THE SWEDISH COLONY IN MAINE. 
By Rev. Joun S. C. ABBoTT, D.D. 
LIFE IN THE COLONY. 

NE hundred acres of forest land had been 
O granted by the State to each settler. The 
State also cleared, on each lot, five acres. This 
was generally done on the contiguous corners of 
four lots, that an opening of twenty acres might 
more effectually let in the sunlight, and that the 
emigrants might find, in the lonely wilderness, the 
companionship of neighbors. 

The houses erected by the State in New Sweden 
were of uniform size and pattern, presenting the 
aspect not only of comfortable but of cheerful 
homes. They were built of peeled logs one and a 
half stories high, with seven feet between the 
floors. There were two logs above the second 
floor beams, which, with a square pitch roof, gave 
ample room for chambers. Each house was eight- 
teen feet by twenty-six, and was divided into three 
partitions. There was one front room, sixteen 
feet: by eighteen; one bed-room, ten feet square, 
and a pantry eight feet by ten. On this floor 
there were four windows, and one window on the 
front gable end above. 

In the general room of each house there was a 
Hampden cooking-stove, with a funnel running 
out through an iron plate in the roof. These cot- 
tages, full of interior comfort, were architecturally 
picturesque ; and the inmates, happy and grate- 
ful, entered upon their labors with enthusiasm. 
Within a week after their arrival these,our valua- 
ble adopted fellow-citizens, wrote a joint letter to 
their friends in Sweden, in which they said that 
Maine had kept its faith with them in every par- 
ticular; that the land was fertile, the climate 
healthy, invigorating and pleasant, and the in- 
habitants friendly. They strongly advised their 
countrymen who thought of emigrating to Ameri- 
ca to come to Maine. 

This letter was widely circulated by the journals 
in Sweden. When the autumnal leaves began to 
fall, the Swedes had made such progress in their 
clearings that every farmer had sown an acre, or 
half an acre, with winter wheat or rye. The col- 
ony rapidly increased. On the 14th of September 
twelve new settlers arrived from Sweden, and on 
the 31st of October twenty more followed. There 
had been, in the meantime, three births and two 
marriages. The Sabbath, the greatest blessing 

God ever gave to man, shed its benignant influ- 
ence upon the happy, religious colony, A Sabbath- 
school was opened for the children, and divine 
service was regularly conducted by their excellent 
pastor. 

Through the wise foresight of the surveyor of 
the township, Hon. Noah Barker, fifty acres were 
reserved in the middle of the settlement for pub- 
lic uses. This land belonged to the State. Here 
the State erected a public building, thirty feet by 
thirty-five, two stories high, with a very capacious 

frost-proof cellar. A neat tower, surmounted by 
a vane, rose from the front gable end. A store- 
room and offices were on the lower floor. The 
second story contained a large hall, thirty feet by 
forty-five, which was used fora church, a school- 
house and public meetings in general. 

The main body of the emigrants had arrived in 
the midst of the heats of summer. The houses 
were not prepared to bid defiance to the blasts of 
a Maine winter, but cold weather. As the autum- 
nal nights grew long, and severe frosts began to 
set in, they all turned their attention to promoting 
the comfort of their own firesides. With split 
planks they made their floors double, leaving a 
space of six or eight inches between. This space 
they filled with dry earth, making a floor so tight 
that the fiercest wintry blast could not force 
through it a single breath of air. The upper ceil- 
ing was also made perfectly tight with matched 
boards. They hewed the round logs which com- 

posed the walls within and without, so as to pre- 
sent nearly a square surface. The interstices 


smooth and perpendicular. 
tractive. 
could present a more perfect defense against the 
fiercest storms, 
little 
bright, warm firesides, it iuattered little to them 
how low the mereury mi.:t sink in their ther- 
mometers. 
the beginning of winter it was said that there had 
not been a day’s sickness vi man, woman or child 
in New Sweden. 


mained the property of 
from the arrival of the colonists, 
time, any one abandoned the place, he left his 
cottage and his lands in the hands of the State. 
If he, or his heirs, retained the cottage as their 
homes for that length of time, it became his or 
theirs in fee simple. 
the colony from Sweden to Maine was four thou- 
sand dollars. 
of this. 
Sweden, three thousand dollars in cash, and six 
tons of luggage. 
to the riches of the State. 


pany from Scandinavia, with the commissioner, 
adhered to his pledge and settled in New Sweden. 
Every one who promised soon to follow did so. 
Not one of them sought a home elsewhere. 
we do not learn that any one abandoned the en- 
terprise. 


The rooms were at- 
Neither clap-boards, stone or brick 
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ithered around these 
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The houses, with all the improvements, re- 
the State for five years 


If, in the mean- 


The expense of transporting 


The immigrants paid every dollar 
They also took with them, into New 


This was adding just so much 


Every Swede who set out with the original com- 
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In December, 1870, but five months after the 
arrival of the colony, the following results were 
announced, in an official report: ‘‘A colony of one 
hundred and fourteen Swedes, fifty-eight men, 
twenty women, and thirty-six children, have paid 
their own passage from Sweden, and settled on 
the wild lands of Maine. Seven miles of road 
have been cut through the forest. One hundred 
and eighty acres of wood have been felled. One 
hundred acres have been hand piled, burnt off 
and cleared, ready for a crop; and twenty acres 
have been sown with winter wheat and rye. 
Twenty-six dwelling-houses and one public build- 
ing have been reared. 
‘‘A knowledge of Maine, its resources and ad- 
vantages, has been scattered broadcast over 
Sweden. A portion of the tide of Swedish immi- 
gration has been turned upon our State; and a 
practical beginning has been made towards set- 
tling our wild lands, and peopling our domain 
with the most hardy, honest, and industrious of 
immigrants.” 
Governor Chamberlain took a deep interest in 
this enterprise, and fostered it with truly parental 
care. The colony has advanced, year after year, 
with ever-increasing prosperity. By the last re- 
port, made in 1875, it appears that the Swedes 
have erected one hundred and four houses, in 
addition to the twenty-six built for them by the 
State. Thus the thriving settlement numbered 
one hundred and four houses ; there was also the 
same number of barns. 
Two steam mills and a water-power saw-mill 
have been put in operation. There is a prosper- 
ous store in the center of the village. They had 
26 horses, 5 colts, 41 oxen, 121 cows, 9 heifers, 51 
calves, 68 sheep, and 125 swine. Their roads were 
excellent ; and a post-office was established in 
their village. On 14th of last October the men, 
to the number of one hundred and thirty-three, 
took the preliminary towards becoming citizens 
of the land of their adoption. 
The Swedes are Protestants. They have a 
school of eighty scholars. The English language 
is their chief study. Most of the children over 
ten years of age can read, write, and spell English 
respectably well.. There are now more than a 
hundred American children born of these Swedish 
parents. 
There are not less than fifteen hundred Swedes 
now in the State of Maine. They have brought 
with them one hundred thousand dollars in 
money. It is estimated that their value to the 
State, as a producing force, is worth one million 
five hundred thousand dollars. This emigration 
continues to flow. The Swedes have won the re- 
spect and affection of all their neighbors. It is 
believed that this successful enterprise will lead 
to a large immigration of the population of Scan- 
dinavia to our vast northern domain. The North- 
men, justly called the ‘“sea-kings” of northern 
Europe, were the first discoverers of the shores of 


ants of those bold adventurers, 








HARVESTING. 
By Mrs. S. E. Burton. 
VER the uplands, clear and strong, 
Rises the reapers’ harvest song. 
With whirr of scythe and fall of grain, 
There comes a merry, answering strain, 
Where Jennie by the pasture rails 
Sets down her foam-topped milking pails, 
And challenges, with laughter sweet, 
** Make room, I come to bind the wheat.”’ 
Upon her cheeks the roses bloom, 
She brings the clover’s sweet perfume, 
And farmer Ned, with rustic grace, 
Yields to the maid a willing place. 


The sheaves are large and fully ripe, 
Of two young hearts a fitting type. 


As Jennie’s unaccustomed hand 

Essays to tie the golden band, 

The sheaf rebels, and stalwart Ned 
Bends down to help; head touches head; 
Brown cheek and blushing closely press; 
Lips meet in shy but fond caress. 

The sun's fire blazes in the west; 

A warmer kindles in each breast. 


The round sheaf love’s elixir quaffs,— 
Behind his beard the ripe grain laughs, 


Foreseeing when the farmer’s board 
Heaped high shall be with his rich hoard, 


And other lips be fitly fed 
With the hale housedame’s snowy bread; 


For love is strong and love is sweet, 
And deftly binds the farmer's wheat. 








SUMMER DAYS ON THE HUDSON. 
By Jor. BENTON. 
**T sailed up a river with a pleasant wind, 
New lands, new people, and new thoughts to find.” 
—Thoreau. 

APPY are they who live upon the Hudson, 

and who take its serenity and majesty and 
equable behavior into their lives. If there are 
any who do not in some way feel its inspiration, 
then must they be pitied for not prizing their 
privilege. 

It is a noble river, the most lordly in this land, 
and bearing on its face a beauty which is a daily 
benediction. It has, too, the true aristocratic 
birth ; for its waters issue from the high table- 
lands of the Adirondacks, four thousand feet 
above the sea’s level. All other streams with 
which I have made acquaintance—the Connecti- 
cut, the Delaware, the James, and the Potomac, 
for instance—wind chiefly about among meadows 
and lowlands, but this is emphatically a river be- 
tween hills. It has been called the ‘‘ Rhine of 
America ;” but this, I am persuaded, is neither 
accurate description, nor very strong praise. I 
once heard a cultured Englishman, who was just 
fresh from the steamer which gave America to his 
eyes, and while sailing up this stream, say (chary 
and distrustful as he was of beginning to praise 
anything), that the natural features and beauty 
of the former were in nowise comparable to it. 
What Byron said of that, your riparian resident 
may truly say of this, except, perhaps, that it 
does not ordinarily ‘‘ foam”: 

“ The river nobly foams and flows, 
The charm of this enchanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round : 
The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted here ; 
Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To nature and to me so dear.” 

The Hudson, like America itself, does not bear 
the name of its true discoverer, but of one who 
came after him. It was discovered in 1524 by 
Verazzana, who had his commission from Francis 
I., of France. To be sure, he only sailed into 
New York Bay, and a little way up the stream, 
while Henry Hudson, Sept. 11, 1609, went up it 
above the mouth of the Mohawk. It does not 
appear that he was any otherwise than modest in 
his exploration, for he fitly called it the ‘‘ River 
of the Mountains,” leaving it for the English set- 
tlers to call it Hudson's River. Its Indian names 
were Shatemuc and Cahohatatea. 

After a fortnight or more, lately spent along its 
banks at different points from Fishkill to Catskill, 
it now after a longer absence haunts me with its 
softly soothing and varied reminiscence. You 
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and grandeur, but its average and diversified 
beauty comes within the limits noted. Farther 
up it dwindles until, beyond Troy, it suggests in 
its motion and features, Emerson’s ‘‘ Musqueta- 
kit <” 
“ Musquetakit, thy silver stream 
Repeats the music of the rain, 
But brighter rivers pulsing flit 
Through thee as thou through Concord plain. 


Musquetakit, a goblin strong, 
Of shard and flint makes jewels gay ; 
They lose their grief who hear his song, 
And where he winds is the day of day.” 

One who notes well the geography of a stream 
must not only sail over it, but stop frequently on 
either shore. I found occasion to use the mag- 
nificent steamers which ply its waters some six 
or seven times—always shunning the cars—and 
employed the ferry equally often. If Verazzana 
and Henry Hudson could only go over it in one of 
these gorgeous river palaces, which move like 
shuttles between New York and Albany, would 
they know their own stream? This experience, 
no matter how often repeated, is almost oriental 
in flavor, and invariably suggests to me some 
magic from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Sometimes, in moments of absorption, and while 
wrapped up in the delectable vision on either 
shore, you feel transported to the lotus-eating 
land, and mentally wander off through aimless 
moods of abstraction. 

One is led to wonder how this scene will change, 
and look, in the two and a half centuries next to 
come? The present exchange, from the wilder- 
ness and the savage to the thrift and luxurious 
splendor of the civilized homes now to be seen 
here, is about as broad a parallax as modern civil- 
ization anywhere affords. Bayard Taylor once 
told me that when a literary company, of which 
he was one, was challenged to give their idea of 
Paradise—an earthly one, I suppose—the notion 
he suggested was ‘‘to swing peacefully in a ham- 
mock”; and it might not be amiss, let me add, to 
have the hammock suspended near the Ifudson. 
In something like this manner I have been spend- 
ing hours in looking at the various craft that 
seem to take their business in a like easy and un- 
dulating way. For some of the various sail, on 
peaceful days, appear to be at times in a nearly 
perpetual calm, or else moving with neither 

— “breath nor motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 

The queer-looking ice-boats and various lines 
of barges ; the busy coast steamer; the tired and 
yet untiringly wheezy tug ; and latterly the steam 
canal boats, every now and then come along to 
break up the scene between the more quiescent 
sloops and schooners, and lend to it for the in- 
terior resident a new novelty and charm. 

There is something, too, in mere water itself 
that, take it where you will, lures and holds you. 
And the face of the Hudson on any summer day 
is a shifting mirror and background for marvelous 
and surprising effects. To attempt to paint any- 
thing like this is, as Ruskin well says, “like trying 
to paint a soul”—a thing of life, warm with 
vitality and emotion. The air and water are 
both so transparent, the clouds so fleecy and light 
and pinnace-shaped in the buoyant ether, as if 
they were but argosies of another sea. And as 
we look down on the river ‘‘we are uncertain 
whether the water floats the land or the land 
holds the water in its bosom.” At times ‘the 
stillness was intense and almost conscious, as if it 
were a natural Sabbath. The air was so elastic 
and crystalline that it had the same effect on the 
landscape that a glass has on a picture, to give it 
an ideal remoteness and perfection. The land- 
scape was clothed in a mild and quiet light, in 
which the woods and fences checkered and par- 
titioned it with new regularity, and rough and 
uneven fields stretched away with jawn-like 
smoothness to the horizon. The world 
seemed decked for some holiday or prouder 
pageantry, with silken streamers flying, and the 
course of our lives to wind on before us like a 
green lane into a country maze, at the season 
when fruit-trees are in blossom.” It is Channing, 
I think, whom Thoreau quotes at this point, and 
pres he says fits the Hudson as well as the Con- 
cord: © 


There is an inward voice, that in the stream 
Sends forth its spirit to the listening ear, 

And in a calm content it floweth on, 

Like wisdom, welcome with its own respect. 
Clear in its breast lic all these beauteous thoughts, 
It doth receive the green and graceful trees, 

And the gray rocks smile in its peaceful arms.” 


As for the general landscape, you may sum it 





up, with its reaches of headland and its sleepy 
farms, in Tennyson's quatrain : 
“On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And through the fields the road runs by 
To many-towered Camelot.” 

‘¢ All rivers,” says Ruskin, ‘‘small or large, agree 
in one character, they like to lean a little on one 
side; they cannot bear to have their channels 
deepest in the middle, but will always, if they 
can, have one bank to sun themselves upon, and 
another to get cool under; one shingly shore to 
play over, where they may be shallow, and foolish, 
and childlike, and another steep shore, under 
which they can pause and purify themselves, and 
get their strength of waves fully together for due 
oceasions. Rivers in this way are just like wise 
men, who keep one side of their life for play, and 
another for work ; and can be brilliant, and chat- 
tering, and transparent when they are at ease, 
and yet take deep counsel on the other side when 
they set themselves to the main purpose.” 

How quiet the pleasure of drifting over the 
waters of astream. How peaceful your dream or 
reverie. Business, home and care are but so many 
fitful flashes from some dimly remembered pre- 
existence. You are on the way to Fortunate 
Islands, and to the harbors where Hope sets 
shining sails and silver coasts. The water below 
you is in a dream, too, beyond the trough of your 
boat, and the only sound, except a gentle splash 
on the nearing shore, is where some ‘ tributary 
runnel tumbles in”: 

* Some tumultuous little rill, 
Purling round its storied pebble, 
Tinkling to the self-same tune, 


From September until June, 
Which no drought doth e’er enfeeble, 


* Silent flows the parent stream, 
And if rocks do lie below, 
Smothers with her waves the din, 
As it were a youthful sin, 
Just as still, and just as slow.” 


I had hoped to say something of hospitable 
homes and persons ; of authors whom I met, and 
others I just failed to meet ; but Nature has be- 
trayed me into adifferent path. My journey ended 
in the Catskills, and here it is almost a profana- 
tion to take the pen. 


Alps of the Hudson, whose bald summit rise 
Into the upper-ether of the skies, 

Cleaving with calm content 

The cloudless crystal of the firmament, 

How mortal thought expands 

In the charmed circle thy entrancement fills ; 
Before thy power the roughest passion stills 

To quietness,—and the gross things of sense 

Dwindle away at thy omnipotence. 








THE PARABLE OF THE TREES+* 
By JonHn W. Donae. 


HERE seems to have been a chronic miscon- 
ception from the earliest times as to what 
it means to hold office over others. This is one 
of the lessons taught in the oldest and most beau- 
tiful of Hebrew apologues, The olive, the fig, 
and the vine each in turn imagine that they are 
called to leave their appropriate réle of produc- 
tiveness to go up and down in a sort of majestic 
fashion among the other trees. To hold office is, 
in their view, simply to wave with a little more 
superiority, instead of continuing to contribute 
to the substantial happiness of the rest. With 
such an idea it is not strange that, well meaning 
meinbers of society as they were, they should de- 
cline the empty honor. The thorn-bush alone, 
who has nothing to lose, is willing to leave his 
creeping along the barren mountain side to take 
office, but they must understand what it means. 
They must bend down under his low shadow, and 
follow his lead, otherwise they would find that if 
he had no productive power he could destroy even 
cedars of Lebanon that might stand in his way. 
We need to come back to the essential idea of the 
word office. It is always some work performed 
for others. Public office is a special service en- 
joined by government. It is an unselfish thing to 
hold an office rightly, for it is merely maintaining 
a position to serve others. But when men look 
upon office as a post of honor, it is no longer an 
opportunity to serve but an occasion of selfish ad- 
vantage. As soon, therefore, as it is understood 
that there is much service and little honor in any 
particular position it generally becomes difficult 
to fill the office. 
It may be a very elementary principle of Chris- 
tianity, but it is one that needs to be emphasized 





* Vide Judges ix., 8-15, 





in ourcountry to day, that the pursuit of honor is 
unchristlike. The model leader never sought 
honor from men. He would not accept the honor 
of being made king merely as a mark of men’s re- 
gard. He did not take his pay in the coin of 
popular applause. He looked to the Father for 
the honor that was an invisible but amaranthine 
crown. What he did himself he held before us as 
the true ideal. ‘‘How can ye believe who receive 
honor one of another and seek not the honor that 
cometh from above?” What is this but to say 
that it is inconsistent with the Christian spirit to 
look to men for honor when one is pursuing the 
path of simple duty in an appointed service for 
others. A right minded man is so conscious of 
imperfection in all his attempts to serve others 
that their applause may be even painful to him. 
‘How humiliated and degraded to the dust I 
have felt,” said Robertson, ‘in perceiving myself 
quietly taken by gods and men for the popular 
preacher of a fashionable watering-place.” His- 
tory has given us in William of Orange a con- 
spicuous illustration of the way to regard the 
honors of office. When solicited to take the 
sovereignty of the new republic, ‘‘ he was so thor- 
oughly absorbed in his work,” says Mr. Motley, 
‘*that he did not even see the diadem which he 
put aside. It was small matter to him whether 
they called him stadholder or guardian, prince or 
king. The question with him was not what men 
should call him, but how he should best accom- 
plish his task. So little was he inspired by the 
sentiment of self-elevation that he was anxiously 
seeking for a fitting person—strong, wise and 
willing enough—to exercise the sovereignty which 
was thrust upon himself.” It is not the favor of 
his fellow-men so much as their good to edification 
that the true officer aims to secure. Our best 
statesmen have not been our most popular ones. 
They serve a higher master than the will of the 
people, in the common acceptation of that phrase. 
They may be better servants when the people cry 
‘“‘erucify” than when they shout ‘ hosanna.” 
Prof. Cassel, of Berlin, seems to hint at this point 
in the followiug suggestions: ‘‘ Trees afford the 
best representation of a republic ; each tree has 
its own sphere of action, and no one is in a posi- 
tion to exercise any special influence over the 
other. Whoever among them would attempt this 
in the character of a king, must, so to speak, 
leave the soil in which he is planted and hover 
over them all. Their will would then be for him 
what otherwise the nourishing earth is for all.” 
High convictions of duty, in which the best 
minds will undoubtedly share, are the guiding 
star in the discharge of public responsibilities 
rather than the average expectations of the peo- 
ple. It is doubtless important for a public man 
to come into frequent contact with the people 
and maintain the most sympathetic relations with 
the masses, but his ‘‘ public opinion baths,” as 
Mr. Lincoln used to call them, will not generally 
afford much moral invigoration. His inspiration 
comes from the principles he is set to maintain, 
and in which he only roots himself more firmly 
amid the storms of opposition. 

Notwithstanding, however, that men may be 
suspected of aiming at the mere honor of the 
post when they are not, they ought not to shrink 
from the leadership of the best enterprises. If 
the olives, figs and vines of the community stand 
aloof from its highest interests, the brambles will 
come to the front. ‘'‘ Woe to thee, O Land, when 
thy king is a child, and thy princes eat in the 
morning.” There is a vague impression that good 
machinery will take care of itself. The checks 
and balances in the system will keep it from de- 
struction, whoever may be at the valves, That is 
a mistake. The best machine needs the best skill 
to manage it. The best ship can only be trusted 
to the most experienced navigator. If we exalt 
base-minded Abimelechs, we may expect that fire 
will come out from them and devour us. The 
lesson which will bear somewhat frequent reitera- 
tion is, that if the best men do not give their per- 
sonal attention to the management of affairs they 
will inevitably fall into the hands of inferior ones, 
It has come to be pretty well understood that 
we cannot get, under present arrangements, the 
most fitting men for public offices. They will not 
descend to adopt the necessary means to get them. 
They enjoy private life better. Under such cir- 
cumstances, what is to prevent the brambles from 
having everything their own way? The same 
duty which requires us to pray for allin authority, 
in order that we may lead a quiet and sober life, 
in all godliness and honesty, demands of us that 
we put forward such men as we can consistently 








pray for. And, on the other hand, if we must 
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have the best men to take care of delicate inter- 
ests, they themselves must be willing to sacrifice 
merely personal considerations to serve others, 

The same evil crops out in relation to the 
churches, Many in our communities who ought 
to be identified with the local church stand aloof 
from it for very inadequate reasons, It is not in 
all respects just what they would have it. So 
they leave it to itself. But the success of the 
Christian community depends upon the gathering 
into itself of as many elements of usefulness as 
possible. Every one owes to God and to his 
neighbors any gift of service he may have. If 
parish organizations are useful in carrying forward 
the work of Christ's kingdom to a successful 
issue, every man who has wisdom or means is 
bound to contribute his quota to swell the stream 
of influence. He should at least lend a hand to 
keep out the brambles. 

Let us note, however, a suggestion both of the 
parable and of the times, that success is some- 
times permitted to the rear party to bring men to 
realize the value of what is jeopardized. It wasa 
sad feature in the recent experience of Massachu- 
setts, that the ark of temperance fell into the 
enemy’s hands, but the discipline was doubtless 
needed to eorrect abuses among those who were 
professedly carrying forward the banner of prog- 
ress and principle. A similar experience has oc- 
curred on a wider field in the tribulations of the 
Republican party. These excellent enterprises 
have to be advanced in a somewhat zigzag line. 
It is a pity, but it is true, that the best causes are 
retarded by the ambitious scheming of their 
friends. The lesson of fidelity to principle is a 
hard one to learn; but if it 7s learned, the knowl- 
edge is cheap at any price. We never give up the 
ship, whoever may secure a turn at the helm. We 
can stand a transient reign of Abimelech if we 
must. Meanwhile, let there be a careful study of 
the signs of the times, each in his own quarter, 
with a view to wiser action hereafter. 





GODS LOVE. 
By C. A. MASON. 


E loves us as the shepherd loves the sheep 
Lost on the mountains, where the ways are strange 
And difficult and dangerous and steep,— 
And He will leave the ninety and nine that range 
In pleasant pastures where the grass grows sweet, 
And seek us till He sets our wandering feet 
Where tempting herbage springs and cooling waters meet. 


He loves us as the father loves the son 
Returning from his wanderings to behold, 
Instead of husks, good cheer to feed upon, 
The best robe waiting and the ring of gold :— 
While through the heavenly courts this word shall sound, 
“ Rejoice with me and let great joy abound, 
Rejoice, for this my son was lost and he is found !” 








TOUCHING FLORIDA. 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


GAIN we begin to receive letters of inquiry 

about Florida, and as the writers are all 
readers of the Christian Union, it is a saving of 
time and strength to answer them there all to- 
gether. One letter says: 

“T write on behalf of a woman who has to earn a living for 
herself and a little girl seven yearsold. She is troubled with 
rheumatism here sometimes, but is a very able, active wo- 
man. She wishes to go to Florida. The question is, sup- 
posing she could raise money to get there, could she obtain 
employment as nurse, or housekeeper, or at any house-work 
to maintain herself.” 

To this we say there are thousands of hotels and 
boarding-houses kept in Florida, and the want of 
good, reliable domestic help is universally felt. 
A good cook, a good housekeeper, could undoubt- 
edly in time get a good place and good wages. 
She had better come with testimonials from re- 
sponsible people. It is possible that among the 
multitudes of invalids being sent South she might 
find an opportunity to go as nurse, and so make 
her traveling expenses. But a two-handed wo- 
man, who understands womanly work, and is 
ready and willing to work, will never lack em- 
ployment in Florida. One more inquiry is pro- 
pounded, ‘‘ Does the living there cure rheuma- 
tism ?” In repeated and most severe cases, under 
our personal observation, it has done so, as multi- 
tudes now living in Florida can testify. Thus 
much for that letter. 

The next is from the widow of a minister who, 
‘by great economy and hard labor in the school- 
room, has saved up a little money, and wants to 
invest her little all in a home in Florida.” She 
says: 

“T want to get a few acres of land and put out an orange 
grove, and that is to be my future home in this world. Where 
would be the best location for a crop of oranges, also the 
Pleasantest place for a home and save money? I would want 
to be near transportation. 


“T suppose the climate is perfectly splendid, and I under- 
stand strawberries and other fruits grow there to perfection.” 

Now, this is just one of those cases where the 
chances of failure are so great that we would not 
dare risk advising the investment of a hard work- 
ing woman’s little a//. An orange grove, even if 
set with four-year old trees, and cultivated with 
the greatest care, cannot be expected to yield 
profitable returns under four or five years, and 
what is our friend to live o» meanwhile ? 

Strawberries do grow here, and in the ease of 
some of our neighbors hay» »said for raising. But 
the person who invests a litle a// in Florida must 
stay the year round—thro rh the burning heats 
of summer and its moist, debilitating rains—she 
must learn all the lessons “f life over again, in a 
new climate, where every: hing is as different as 
‘possible from the North. Will not her heart sink 
within her before the first summer is through ? 
Can she stand the hot weather and the malaria of 
the latter part of summer? Our advice to her is, 
not to commit herself irrevocably—not to spend 
her little all till she has been South one year and 
seen what it is like. If she could find a situation 
as nurse, companion, house-keeper, and come 
down here—then her own good sense would an- 
swer questions for her better than we can. But 
we earnestly ery, and protest, and.lift up our voice 
against people who have but a little hard-earned 
money spending it on lots aud orange groves in 
Florida, which they have never seen, and which 
they know of only through the published circulars 
of land speculators. 

These gentlemen we do not accuse of inten- 
tional dishonesty, but they look at Florida 
through glory spectacles, and perhaps they hon- 
estly believe the stories they print and circulate 
concerning the rapid growth and quick coming 
profit of an orange grove. But we who have had 
seven years of personal experience and observa- 
tion know that these statements are made up by 
treating the most exceptional success as if it were 
an ordinary rule. In very rare cases, some well- 
cultured tree has produced a fine crop of fruit 
eight years from the seed. In other cases, where 
the sour stump of the wild orange tree has been 
used as a stock, fruit has been produced in three 
years. In our own neighborhood we can, how- 
ever, point to a thousand orange trees which 
were set from the sour stump six years ago, that 
are not yet in bearing—though a few of them gave 
promise of fruit this year—and all these trees were 
well and carefully set, and have been carefully 
cultivated and tended ever since. 

The simple fact in the case in regard to these 
thousand trees was, that just as they had thrown 
out their new shoots, and the shoots had been 
cut back and budded, and were making fine 
progress, there came one of those sudden freezes 
which occur now and then here, and froze all of 
them down to the roots, and so the whole work 
was to be done over. We had to wait till the 
roots sprouted, and till the sprouts were rebudded 
and grew up again, and it was three years before 
this happened. Of all such mischances and acci- 
dents, these land agent circulars make no men- 
tion. One would think to read them that an 
orange tree was a vegetable multiplication table, 
that went on increasing and doubling and trebling, 
like Babbage’s calculating machine, without stop- 
ping. 

We have seen tables issued of the profits of an 
orange tree—so many oranges the first year, so 
many the second, and so many the third, and so 
on—all very charming on paper, and there is no 
earthly reason why things should not go on in 
this delightful way, but the real fact of the case is 
that they don't, as people who listen to the syren 
song of land agents will find to their cost. 

Again we repeat our warning : Don’t buy land 
in Florida that you have not seen with your own 
eyes and walked over with your own feet, and ob- 
serve it in summer as well as in winter. Land 
that is all right one time of the year may be under 
water all the rainy season. Examine the question 
where your water is to come from. In many parts 
of Florida you cannot dig wells; if you do the 
water is unhealthy, and you have to build cis- 
terns and drink rain water. Examine about this 
before you buy. In short, look long and carefully 
at your land before you give your little all for it. 
Money in a savings bank yields you a little certain 
income ; money in a bit of Florida land yields you 
many cares, many labors, many expenses, but for 
some years very little income. People who settle 
in Florida ought to have enough to live on three 
or four years independently of their land. 

If this hard truth disperses some golden visions, 
it may save some money, and keep some people 





from bitter disappointment. 





Mountain Morning Meetings. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





_ Twrtn Mountain Hovust, NN... } 
SATURDAY MORNING, August 7, 1875. j 

FTER all the culture which we have derived 
during the long eraof Christianity, we have not, 
in some respects, surpassed the old Hebrew heart; and 
in many respects we have fallen behind it, and are not 
half sorich. I think, asa general thing, in the pecu- 
liar element of strong feeling vividly expressed, the 
Methodists are more near to the Old Testament saints 
than are others. In some methods of worship a 
decorum, a self-restraint, regulates, but in regu- 
lating well-nigh destroys liberty of emotion and 
expression. In other sects the worship is based upon 
an almost ostentatious intellectual basis. There isa 
fear that feeling will mislead intelligence, that ideas 
should have clearly the lead, and that emotion should 
be reducible to ideas; and on the whole, taking the 
ereat body of Christians, any vehement expression of 
feeling is considered as a mark of unculture. But if 
that be so, we set aside the most resplendent exam- 
ples; certainly, the primitive example—the worship 
of the Hebrews—from which all Christian worship is 
largely derived. 

Such a Psalm is this which Iam going to read—the 
135th—and conceive the state of a man’s heart who 
gives expression to bis real feeling in such glowing lan- 
guage as this—for you are aware that no man can 
praise except under a strong impulse of delight. We 
kindle when we praise anything; and when we can- 
not kindle we cannot praise. 

(Read Ist and 12th verses inclusive.] 

You will observe that in the Hebrew commonwealth 
the political and the religious condition were one and 
the same. The nation was governed by the tabernacle 
or the temple. There were not achurch and a state; 
but the state was a church, and the church was a state. 
They were simply one. Therefore every great event, 
every patriotic fervor, in the history of the Israelites, 
took on a religious expression. 

Now, we should never think of saying, it would be 
even Indicrous in us to say, ‘‘O Lord God of Lexington 
and of Runker Hill”; but the Hebrews had enshrined 
every one of the great events of their history in their 
worship, so that it was perfectly natural for them, in 
their most fervent religious movements, to express 
their patriotic experiences in religious language. And 
that ran through all their economy. Weseldom say, 
**O Lord of my mother.”” When we have loved a sis- 
ter very much, and she has died and gone away from 
us, we seldom say, “‘ Lord God of my sister.” But the 
Hebrews always eudeared the name of God by associ- 
ating it with everything pleasant. Great events that 
made them proud of being Jews; those occurrences 
of history which drew light down upon them, and 
made them feel heroic by reason of the heroism of 
their ancestors; all the names that were dear to them 
for family reasons—they brought these to bear upon 
the name of God, s0 that that name was made very 
rich to them. But we strip it bare. We do not asso- 
ciate it with eur pleasures, with our homes, or with 
our country’s history. We have dissipated it by our 
abstractions. Our God is simply a periphrastic * om- 
piscient, omnipresent, ever-living God.” It means 
just nothing, 

[Read 13th and 3l1st verses inclusive.) 





MonpDay Mornina, Aug. 9, 1875. 

(Read 20th and 32nd verses of 4th chap. of Ephesians, 
inclusive.) 

The anxiety of every one of the writers of the New 
Testament for the disposition and character of the 
persons to whom he wrote is very manifest. The ar- 
guments in the New Testament are for the most part 
arguments addressed to the Jewish mind, to persuade 
it to accept Jesus Christ: not to accept a system of 
theology, or a new system of ethics, or a philosophy, 
or aschool, but simply the transfer of their faith from 
a formal system of laws und ceremonies to a living 
Person—Jesus Christ ; and the moment that those argu- 
ments cease, the whole tenor of Scripture turns upon 
the production, in the heart of every man, of a sweet, 
beneficent, powerful disposition for good. Although 
there is no formal mental philosophy announced, you 
shall not find in any of the passages which respect the 
appetites and passions and emotions a single command 
which goes contrary to the natural laws of the mind. 
They all run with it. 

“ Be ye angry, and sin not.” 

It is not wicked to be angry, provided there is a just 
cause for it; and yet, because it is right to be angry it 
does not follow that anger is less than sinful. The 
feeling of anger is designed, evidently, to meet and 
repel sudden assault, and rouse one up to the use of 
himself. The more savage the state of society is, the 
more necessary is it that it should be on guard, both 
as a sentinel and as a soldier; for if when sudden dan- 
ger came there was no power in the mind; if you had 
to stop and reason, or work yourself up, the danger 
would often destroy you or maim you before you 
could meet it. Therefore one of the constitutional 
elements which is quickest and strongest in the human 
soul is anger, which is designed instantly, like a flash 
of powder, to meet and repel aggression or wrong or 
assault. 

So, for that purpose, anger is right and good; but if 
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ith us, and turns itself into a kind of mo- 
ugliness or revengefulness; if we “carry 


it dwells 


Toseness 

fire,’ as (uu saying is, and it lasts © cuy, after we 
have had ‘ime to reason, to explore cause, and to 
organize » proper resistance ; if when ti.c occasions for 
anger are past we still allow our minds to go on smok- 


ing with anger—then we sin. Anger is made for 
emergeu ies, and it should act suddenly; and then it 
should cool down; and the disposition and conduct 
should be directed by conscience and calin reason. 

“ Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath ; neither give place to the devil,” 

—that is, to avenge yourself, and to make men un- 
happy. 

In the same strain, and in explanation of the fore- 
going, are the closing verses which might be hung 
around one’s neck as an amulet and a charm: 

(Read the 3ist and 32d.] 

It is the fashion a good deal now, since modern phil- 
osophy has come in, to revile sentiment aud tender- 
heartedness, and to stigmatize it by opprobrious 
epithets. That may be very well for those who donot 
believe in Christian truth, but for those who do believe 
in Christ, and who accept his word as their rule of 
life, it is very strange indeed, for if theie be one thing 
in which the Scriptures abound, it is /\19-suffering, 
loving-kindness, tender-mercy, words t.t are com- 
pounded because they cannot bear thie freight of 
meaning without it; and we are commanded to kind- 
ness and tender -heartedness for Christ’s sake. 

Now, one thing is very certain, our dangers are not 
those of being too tender-hearted, either of our peo- 
ple or of ourage. We area great deal more in danger 
of harshness, unkindness, severity; and it is not likely 
that any of us will fall into weakness by an over-ten- 
derness of heart toward those that offend us. 





WORDS OF SYMPATHY FROM OVER 
THE SEA. 
Lonpon, July 5th, 1875. 
‘\ EK, the undersigned, Congregational minis- 
| ters resident in London and the neighborhood, 
desire, in view of the trial through which he has passed, 
to convey to the Rey. Henry Ward Beecher the strong- 
est assurance of our continued confidence anda unabated 
love. aries watched the progress of the late trial 
with the gravest anxiety, as one affecting the most 
sacred interests of the Church of Christ throughout 
the worid, we unfeignedly and heartily thank Al- 
mighty God that we are enabled thus to put on record 
an expression of judgment and feeling so entirely 
favorable to the Christian character of our honored 
brother; whom we now affectionately commend to 
the protection and blessing of our common Lord. 
HENRY ALLON, D. 
Minister - Union Chapel, Islington. 
ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D. D. 
Minister of Hare-( a ¢ hape 1, Canonbury. 
JOSEPH PARKER, D. 
Minister z the City Temple, E. C 
THOMAS W. AVELING, 
Minister of Kingsland ( ongregational Church, 
ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., 
Minister of Mill Hill Congregational Church. 
W. MORTON MATHER, 
Minister of finan Jongregational aan — Road. 
AMES C. GALLAWAY, 
See’y of the English ¢ Jongregational ‘ohureh’ Building Society. 
J. GWYNNE JONES, 
Minister of Pownall Road Congregational Church, Dalston. 
THOMAS BLANDFORD. 
Minister of Congregational Church, Herne Bay, Kent. 
WM. J. ANDREW, 
Minister of Congregational Church, Whitstable, Kent. 
THOMAS JACKSON, B.A 
Late Minister of € ‘astle a Chapel, Launceston. 
HENRY BROMLEY, 19 Canonbury Park, North. 
JOHN SHEWARD, Milton-next-Sittingbourne,Kent. 
WILLIAM GUEST, F. G. S., 
Minister of Milton Mount Congregational Church, 
G. 8. INGRAM, Minister of Richmond, W. 
JOHN DAVIES, 
Hampstead, lately the Minister o the Congregational Church, 
Marsh St., Walthamstow. 
WILLIAM SHILLITO. 
Minister of Arundel Square Church, Islington. 
HENRY JOS. HAAS, 
% Gloucester Road, Holloway, retired Congregational Minister. 
JOHN MORGAN, Barnsbury Chapel, N. 
R. A. BERTRAM, late of Barnstaple. 
HENRY LEE, Roydon, Easex. 
AQUILA WARNER, 
Late of Somerton, 137 Victoria Park Road, London. 
THOMAS FISON, 
Minister of the Congregational Church, Hendon, N. W. 
ROBERT REW, inister, Batheaston, Bath. 
D. BLOOMFIELD JAMES, Wandsworth, S. W. 
JAMES STERLING, late of City Road. 
JAMES KNAGGS, Stratford, E. 
G. T. NEWMAN, late Preston, 
JAMES ERVINE, Wellingborough. 
D. P. DAVIES, Builth Wella, Breconshire. 
ALFRED TURNER, Ashford, Kent. 
VALENTINE WARD, Hythe, Kent. 
ge THOMPSON, Halifax, 
. ANDERSON SMITH, 
Park Road ¢ ‘ongregational Church, Camden. 
HORROCKS COCKS, Kensington. 
JOHN GWILYM ROBERTS, 
Minister of Norland Chapel, Notting Hill. 





At the Annual Association of ‘the Congregational 
Churches of Swansea and the neighborhood, held at 
Ebenezer Chapel (the Rev. Dr. Rees’s), July 12th, 1875, 
the following resolution was unanimously passed : 

“That this conference regards the attempt made to 
slander the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher as a detestable, 
infamous and satanic conspiracy to tarnish the good 

, Dame and destroy the usefulness of one of the most 





celebrated Christian ministers and philanthropists in 
any age or country; that it desires to record its un- 
wavering confidence in the purity of Mr. Beecher’s 
moral character, and its highest admiration of the 
Christian kindness and attachment of his people to 
their persecuted pastor, and its earnest prayer is, that 
a life which has been so eminently serviceable to the 
Christian Church and humanity at large may be spared 
for many years yet to come and crowned with more 
lustre and usefulness than ever.” 

W.EMLYN JONES, Morriston, Swansea, Chairman. 

WM. JONES, Swansea. 

ROBERT THOMAS, Theological Tutor, Bala College. 

THOMAS REES, D. D., Swansea. 

T. L. EVANS, Carmarthen, 

R. ROWLAND, Llansanilet. 

DAVID WILLIAMS, 

Rhydybout, Llangbythe, Carmarthen. 

PRYSE HOWARD, Four Crosses, Festiniog. 

JOB MILES, Aberystwyth. 

THOS. DAVIES, Ed. of Drioygwir, Llanelly. 

FREDERICK SAMUEL, Swansea. 

THOMAS DAVIES, Yorriston. 

D. M. JENKINS, orriston. 

WM. NICHOLSON, Groes Wen. 

WILLIAM DAVIES, Llandilo, Vaur, 

T. P. EVANS, New Quay. 

LEWIS DAVIES Sketty. 

R. T. HOWELL, 

Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel, Swansea. 

ARTHUR DAVIES, President of Brecon College. 

JOHN CAFFAN DAVIES, Mumbles, Swansea. 

B. WILLIAMS, Swansea. 

JOHN BEVAN, Wannarlwydd. 

WILLIAM DAVIES, Wannarlwydd. 





Hools and Authors. 


DR. GUTHRIE. 
Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and Memoir. By 

His Sons, Kev. David E. Guthrie and Charles J. Guthrie, 

-A. In Two Vv ‘ween Vol. II. Robert Carter & Brothers, 

New York. $2 

This valvane is considerably more interesting 
than its predecessor. The first volume contained, per- 
haps, more matter from the subject’s own pen, but the 
volume before us has to do with the more eventful 
years of Dr. Guthrie’s lite. The first hundred pages 
are occupied by a recital of Guthrie’s course during 
the great * Disruption’’ whereby the Scottish Church 
was divided into the Established Church and the Free 
Church, and the American reader will find in these 
pages many pictures which are very odd to people 
who have no conception of the practical working of 
dissent in a land where there is an established church. 
A long chapter on ‘“‘ Ragged Schools” and Guthrie's 
connection therewith is full of interest and instruction 
for Americans. Dr. Guthrie was first interested in 
this work by seeing a picture of such a school kept by 
a poor but great-hearted Portsmouth cobbler named 
Pounds. This man, while earning his own livelihood, 
bad “ rescued from ruin and saved to society no fewer 
than five hundred children. . . . Hewassometimes 
seen hunting down a ragged urchin on the quays of 
Portsmouth and compelling him to come to school, 
not by the power of a policeman, but of a potato! He 
knew the love of an Irishman for a potato, and might 
be seen running alongside an unwilling boy with one 
held under his nose, with a temper as hot and a coat 
as ragged as his own.’’ Guthrie describes himself, as 
he realized what this poor man had accomplished, as 
feeling humbled and ashamed, and he wrote for pub- 
lication “ A Plea for Ragged Schools.”” The immedi- 
ate results astonished and delighted him: money and 
sympathy reached him from all quarters, and an 
immense public meeting was held at Edinburgh, 
a plan for public action was prepared and put into 
successful operation. The schools were successful: 
for the sake of the food and clothing they received 
the children were willing to submit to secular and 
religious instruction. As it became apparent that 
these schools were diminishing the number of juvenile 
criminals in Edinburgh, the founders of the schools 
became convinced that the Government was morally 
bound to contribute to the support of the schools; so 
a committee, of which Dr. Guthrie was a member, was 
sent to London to petition the Privy Council for an 
appropriation. In Dr. Guthrie’s argument before the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, President of the Privy Coun- 
cil, occur the following words which Americans will 
do well to heed: 

“TI beg your Lordship to look at the money question alone. 
We take one of these children off the street, which is the 
open way to the jail, and place him in our school. We clothe 
and feed and train and educate him, we hand him back to 
society a useful and valuable member of the community, and 
the whole expense of doing this is £25. But leave him alone 
—let him run his course, and instead of costing only £25 to 
make him a useful member of society, you do not close and 
finish with that boy, either by hanging or by penal settle- 
ment, without paying £300.” 








Guthrie afterwards feared he had placed the cost of 
caring fora criminal too high, but he was reassured 
in the course of a conversation with the superintend- 
ent of the famous Bow Street police station: 


“He said, ‘It is a waste of money and means to try and 
save the country otherwise than through the children, by 
giving them a sound education.’ . . . ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ what 
do you think of punishment?’ ‘ Punishment!’ he replied, ‘I 
never see a boy placed at the bar of the police court but I 
say to myself, Well, my lad, you will cost the country £300 
before we are done with you!” 





Dr. Guthrie madea capital retort upon the Attorney- 
General of Australia, who, on Guthrie’s suggesting the 
Colonies as a field for the Ragged School children, op- 
posed the sending out of the scum of the country to 
the Colonies: 

“* My finisher, the coup de grace, was furnished by a sheet of 
paper lying on the table before the Chairman, the Duke of 
Manchester. Scizing it, I held it out before the meeting, by 
that time fully wrought up in sympathy with myself, saying, 
‘This was once the *“‘scum” ,. , —once foul, dirty, 
wretched rags. In it—now white as the snows of heaven— 
this gentleman (who spoke, I believe, in sheer ignorance of 
the subject) may see an emblem of the material we would 
send to the Colonies, of the work our ragged schools bave 
achieved.’ ” 

Dr. Guthrie was also a leader of the temperance 
movement in Scotland. He himself became an ab- 
stainer from liquor through the influence of a man 
more humble than the cobbler Pounds. Traveling in 
Ireland in a drenching rain, he hurried into an inn and 
took considerable hot toddy. 


“Out of kindness to the driver we called him in; he was 
not very well-clothed—indeed, he rather belonged in that re- 
spect to the order of my Ragged School in Edinburgh. He 
was soaking with wet and we offcred him a good rummer of 
toddy. We thought that what was ‘sauce for the goose was 
sauce for the gander,’ but the car-driver was not such a 
gander as we, like geese, took him for. He would not take tt. 
‘Why,’ we asked, ‘ what objection have you?’ Said he, ‘ Plare 
your riverence, I am a teetotaller, and I won't taste a drop of 
it.’ Well, that stuck in my throat, and it went to my heart 
and (in another sense than drink, though!) went to my head. 
Here was an humble, uncultivated, uneducated Roman 
Catholic carman; and I said, if that man can deny himself 
this indulgence, why should not I, a Christian minister? I 
remember that, and I have ever remembered it to the honor 
of Ireland,”’ 

All public measures looking toward the elevation of 
the mental and physical condition of the lower classes 
found a powerful advocate in Dr. Guthrie. He watch- 
ed with the greatest anxiety the course of all the 
Educational bills which were offered in Parliament. 
He favored the reading of the Bible in the schools, 
but he objected that, as was proposed, the Shorter 
Catechism should also be used in the schools; not be- 
cause he did not set a very high value ov that manual, 
but because he dreaded objections to the use in Na- 
tional schools of a catechism which might be termed 
denominational. He believed that a catechism could 
be prepared which would embrace all that is special in 
religion, and that ‘‘if you had shut up the three heads 
of the Episcopal, Wesleyan and Independent bodies, 
and told them that out of that room they could not 
get until they prepared a catechism for use in the 
schools in the country, they would have accomplished 
the task in five hours.’’ A few days after venturing 
this opinion, the Doctor received the following from 
Dean Stanley : 

“My Dear Dr. Guthrie :—The next time you makea pro- 
posal about the Catechism, pray resolve to have the Dean of 
Westminster included in the party that is to be shut up for 
five hours. He thinks that he should much enjoy it, and that 
he could even hasten the process! Seriously, I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my admiration of your speech, and 
from sending you a hearty Christmas greeting (if you will re- 
ceive it) out of Established and Prelatical Westminster to 
Non-Established and Presbyterian Free Church.” 


Asa preacher Dr. Guthrie was powerful, popular and 
successful. Were he preaching in America at the pres- 
ent day he would not satisfy the generality of pulpit 
critics—he would be called sensationalist or a preacher 
of the “Gospel of gush.”” He addressed the hearts, 
not the heads of his hearers, knowing that in large 
assemblies, no matter how weak the hearts of the 
hearers may be, their heads are even less likely to be 
strong. So vivid were his powers of description that 
on one occasion, when comparing the appearance of 
Christ to the starting of a life-boat for a wreck, a 
naval captain was so excited by the description that 
he sprang to his feet and began to take off bis coat— 
disgraceful, of course, both in preacher and in officer. 
Lord Cockburn, himself a most persuasive speaker, 
thus describes Dr. Guthrie: 

“Practical and natural, passionate without vehemence; 
with perfect self-possession and always generous and de- 
voted, he is a very powerful preacher. . . . He is com- 
prehended and felt by the poor woman on the steps of the 
pulpit as thoroughly as by the strangers who are attracted 
solely by his eloquence. Everything he does glows with a 
frank, gallant warmheartedness, rendered more delightful 
by a boyish simplicity of air and style.” 

After a long and busy life Dr. Guthrie passed away 
amid the regrets of the great and good men of Great 
Britain—even the Queen herself was solicitous for his 
welfare during his last sickness, and sent him sympa- 
thetic words. The record of his well spent life is full 
of interest and incentive to every earnest Christian, 
and the results of his deeds will long prove his proudest 
monuments. 


A REASONABLE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 


A Complete Course in Geography: Physical, Industrial and 
Political. With a Special Geography for each State. By 
William Swinton, Author of ‘“ Word-Book Series,” “ Out- 
lines of History,” etc. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 
New York. 

Mr. Swinton’s book must be a decided surprise 
to teachers and parents. The divisions and subdivis- 
ions into which the study of geography has heretofore 
been parted are well known to every one who has (0 
do with school books, and their principal results 2)- 
pear in the shape of a formidable bill for books to 
whoever has had a child graduated in geography ac- 
cording to the method employed in schools where vers 
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tain series are used. From two to five books have, 
until now, been used according to the fancy of the 
author who is the favorite of the teacher or the Board 
of Education, but the amount of instruction conveyed 
cannot be properly estimated by the number of books 
used. Weare unable, with considerable acquaintance 
with the several texts-books in geography now before 
the public, to see how any of the series in use convey 
more instruction than can be gained from this single 
book. 

Mr. Swinton shows his ability to teach geography 
philosophically, by his practical treatment of Physical 
and Political Geography as one subject. The physical 
geography of a region absolutely determines what is 
the capacity of such region for sustaining human life 
and for attracting a more numerous population; such 
phases of physical geography as do not do this have 
no proper place in the common school course in geog- 
raphy, but belong to the domain of the physicist. Mr. 
Swinton's attention to the industrial and commercial 
conditions which determine the status of a state or na- 
tion are worthy of great praise. Of a similar nature 
is his system of “State” geography, as applied to the 
United States; the fault in this is his suggestion that 
only pupils who are inhabitants of any particular 
state are to study the special geography of such state; 
practically, these very sections of Mr. Swinton’s kook 
should be studied by every American pupil. So long 
as states form the only important geographical divis- 
ions of the Union, every child should know in what 
the strength and resources of each state consist— 
what are its natural capabilities for accommodating 
a larger population, and what inducements it offers to 
denizens of other states. 

In maps Mr. Swinton’s book is very rich; the maps 
are numerous, well engraved, distinctly printed and 
tastefully colored. The explanation of the nature of 
amap, and the instructions on map drawing which 
occupy the supplementary pages, are practical and 
pointed. The pictorial illustrations are numerous and 
excellent. ‘‘Combination” pictures—that is, groupings 
of pictures of dissimilar nature and subjects—appear 
only often enough to prove the foolishness of appro- 
priating good engravings to such bad uses. One, in 
particular, in which a picture of a gale off Hatteras 
rests in the tops of some trees from which North Caro- 
linians are scraping turpentine, is a fair illustration of 
this popular misdirection of artistic effort. 

The principal fault of the ‘“‘Complete Geography” 
seems to us to consist in its lack of mention of railroad 
lines. All American rivers of any consequence are 
named; so are the lakes—why should not the more 
important lines of communication be specified? We 
find on the maps many dotted lines to indicate the 
whereabouts of railways, but the names of these 
routes are not given. The mention of the rivers comes 
largely of the importance of these streams as lines of 
communication—why should not a railway several 
hundred miles long, and developing the resources of 
a tract of country previously unknown, deserve as 
prominent mention? Were it not for the existence of 
the Delaware River, Philadelphia would never bave 
enjoyed a tithe of its present prosperity, and parallel 
cases may be found on every important railway line. 

Swinton’s geography is not above criticism, but its 
defects are so Jew and its merits so numerous that we 
are glad of its appearanoe, and we wish it a wide cir- 
culation. It is the result of a move in the right direc- 
tion, and for the benefit of the most abused class of 
Americans—-.be school children, 


RUSKIN’S ART IDEAS. 

Frondes Agrestes. Readings on ‘“* Modern Painters.” Chosen 
at her pleasure, by the Author's Friend, the Younger Lad 
of the Phwaite, Coniston. John Wiley & Son, New York. $i. 

Frondes Agrestes is the title of the last of the 
Ruskin series as issued by John Wiley & Sons, of this 
city. A first glance at this book led us to assume that 
it was simply a miscellaneous collection of quotations 
from Modern Painters, and such indeed it is. But the 
inference which led us to leave it without farther 
examination—namely, that it was nothing more—is an 
‘unfair one. Mr. Ruskin has accepted the editorship 
but has interpolated some comments of his own which 
are always instructive, often amusing. The selections 
are “chosen at her pleasure, by the author’s friend, 
the younger Lady of the Thwaite, Coniston.” Farther 
than this we know not, but that this lady was guided 
by a discriminating judgment and an appreciative 
e there can be no manner of doubt. To those who 
admire but cannot own the complete editions of Mr. 
Ruskin’s most famous work the selections are of value 
for desultory reading. To those who keep the volumes 
at hand the foot-notes afford a highly enjoyable run- 
ning commentary. We only wish that there were 
more of them. One or two instances will show the 
geveral character of these notes: ‘ A great idealist,” 
he says, ‘can never be egotistic’; and after expand- 
ing this thought he concludes: “‘ But the man who bas 
no invention is always setting things in order and put- 
ting the world to rights and mending and beautifying, 
and pluming himself on his doings, as supreme in all 
ways.’ On this the author remarks: “I am now a 
comic illustration of this sentence, myself, I have not 
a ray of invention in all my brains, but am intensely 
rational and orderly, and have resolutely begun to set 
the world to rights.” On another page a sentence is 
quoted to the effect that he who loves not God cannot 
love his works, and he who loves not his works cannot 
Jove God. “ Morbidly Franciscan again,’’ is the com- 


little bit my friend liked—as all kindly and hopeful 
women would—about everything turning out right and 
being to some good end. For we have no business what- 
ever with the ends of things, but with their beings; and 
their beings are often entirely bad.’”’ Many of the 
best known passages, descriptive and otherwise, are 
thus quoted and criticised, some favorably, others bit- 
terly. ‘‘The younger Lady of Thwaite’’ must turn 
over the leaves of the finished book with mingled feel- 
ings of satisfaction at her own performance and pique 
at her friend’s uncompromising logic. We wonder, 
by the way, how Mr. Ruskin would have received the 
same criticisms had they been written by another 
hand. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Lyrical Poems, of the ‘‘ Little Classics Series,” 
is, like its companion volumes, a book of very attract- 
ive size and typography, and is particularly valuable 
because small collectious of poetry which are also 
good are very rare. It contains some extracts which 
are not strictly lyrical, and, as is usual in all poetical 
collections, we believe, the compiler omits some poems 
we expected to find in his book, but for all that there 
are few handy volumes of poetry which one can buy 
with such certainty of entertainment. (Osgood & Co. 
$1.) 


Mrs. Oliphant’s Whiteladies has a more intricate 
plot than can be found in any of the same author's 
other stories, yet there is nothing strained or unnatu- 
ral about it. Among the characters we find at least 
one which we have never before encountered in fietion, 
yet in real life he is, according to his physical con- 
dition, the bane and blessing of many a family: we 
allude to the young man subject to frequent and 
alarming fits of illness, In interest Whiteladies is 
second to none of Mrs. Oliphant’s books, and this is 
higher praise than many novels merit. (Holt & Co. 
$1.25.) 

‘* You must just ‘dree your weird.’ That is all 
the explanation that we find of the title in Ralph 
Wilton’s Weird, by Mrs. Alexander, one of the “ Lei- 
sure Hour Series” (Henry Hole & Co.) From the con- 
text we judge that the proverb is equivalent to ‘** work 
out your own destiny.’’ Certainly that rendering is 
appropriate to the sense of the story, which is one of 
those unpretending tales that fascinate without per- 
plexing and exciting. The plot is in no way extraor- 
dinary. Every one will infer the true character of 
the heroine when she is first introduced, and as for the 
hero and the villain and their counterfoils, they are 
people of the world such as one may very well meet 
without going into the realm of the improbable. We 
unhesitatingly recommend the book for the leisure 
hours whose minutes it is designed to occupy. 


It is a noteworthy and inexplicable fact that 
the first attempt at a simplification of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s system of philosophy comes to us from a French- 
man. In but a few more than a hundred pages Dr. 
M. E. Cazelles lays down an Outline of Evolution- 
Philosophy. The English translation is by Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham. Prof. Youmans adds, in an appendix, 
asketch of Herbert Spencer's life and literary work. 
While Cazelles endeavors to bring Spencer’s system 
within the comprehension of all intelligent people, we 
cannot speak flatteringly of his success. There is no 
other book from which we can obtain so short a state- 
ment of Spencer’s views, but in endeavoring to be 
brief the author has occasionally lost sight of distinct- 
ness. Still, between this book and Spencer’s works, 
most readers will be obliged to choose the former. 
(Appletons. $1.) 


Assyria, the second volume of the series entitled 
“ Ancient History from the Monuments,” is a better 
written and more interesting book than Egypt, its 
predecessor. The author is George Smith, some ac- 
count of whose Assyrian explorations we gave in these 
columns a few months ago. Mr. Smith is undoubtedly 
the most able Assyriologist alive; his study of the 
Assyrian tablets recovered by Rawlinson, and now in 
the British Museum, yielded only imperfect knowledge 
of Assyrian history, and convinced him that other 
records were somewhere among the ruins of Nineveh. 
Many of these he personally exhumed, the funds being 
first supplied by an enterprising London newspaper 
publisber and afterward by the British Museum. 
Upon these tablets and cylinders are found important 
historical records, throwing a great deal of light upon 
the political, social and religious condition of Assyria, 
and affording many historical comments upon the 
sacred history of the Jews. In this book, as in Assy- 
rian Discoveries, Mr. Smith writes with the greatest 
interest in his subject; but he gives no indications of 
that undue enthusiasm which often characterizes dis- 
coverers. (Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $1.) 


The Portfolio for August surprises us with the 
July number still unnoticed on our desk. The frontis- 
piece etchings are after Crome and Turner, respect- 
ively by R. S. Chattock and A. Brunet Debaines. The 
first is an English pastoral showing great strength of 
drawing with masses of ratber scratchy foliage; and 
the second is a wild coast scene from one of the last 
marine paintings executed by thegreat Turner. Réne 
Ménard continues his essays on contemporary French 
art by reviewing the lives and works of Rosa Bonheur 
and Alphonse Legros, with full-page fac-simile en- 
gravings in each instance. Legros is little known in 


measure, to having left bis native land for England, 
where he has for a dozen years made hishome. A 
third etching is from nature, by Mr. L. B. Phillips; an 
old stone bridge on the Thames, admirably treated, 
and with an evident love for this class of subjects. The 
Technical Notes are somewhat curtailed in the August 
number, owing perhaps to the difficulty of keeping up 
a regular supply of material for this department dur- 
ing the summer season. The other contributions have 
all their usual variety and value, and, in one instance, 
an article on Frederick Walker, A.R.A., the somewhat 
seriously-minded editor has deviated from his usual 
course in reproducing three comical pen-and-ink 
sketches from the artist’s note-book. 


Prof. Seelye’s lectures on Christian Missions 
form a strong and timely book. The lectures are six 
in number, the subjects being, ‘‘The Condition and 
Wants of the Unchristian World,” “ Failure of the Or- 
dinary Appliances of Civilization to Improve the 
World,” ‘“‘ The Adequacy of the Gospel,” ‘The Millen- 
nial Theory of Missions,” **The True Method of Mis- 
sionary Operations,” and ‘“ Motives for a Higher 
Consecration to the Missionary Work.”’ To these is 
added a sermon on *“ The Resurrection of Christ the 
Justification of Missions.’’ The second lecture is the 
strongest one of the series, and one whose statements 
and inferences are as applicable to that portion of the 
world which professes civilization as to heathen lands, 
If a better missionary system can be devised than that 
followed at present, we doubt not that Prof. Seelye 
would gladly see it put in operation, but his present 
plea is for Christian missionary effort—not for any 
special method. We would invite particular attention 
to the sermon on the resurrection of Christ, not only 
for its bearing upon the need of Christian work, but 
because of its practical treatment of the subject of the 
resurrection. Itis a great pity that this book cannot 
be very freely circulated in religious circles, for it 
coutains about all the arguments which can be made 
in favor of Christian missions. (Dodd & Mead.) 


Story-readers who find fault with Jean Inge- 
low’s Fated to be Free, because of the scantness of the 
plot and the lack of incident which characterize the 
book, will not be able to criticise the author in the 
manner usual in such cases. For the author says in 
her * Introduction,” which was written especially for 
the American edition: 

“T have not aimed at producing a work of art at all, but a 

piece of nature. I have attempted to beguile my readers 
into something like a sense of reality; to make them fancy 
that they were reading the unskillful chronicle of things that 
really occurred, rather than some invented story as interest- 
ing as] knew how to make it. It seemed to me difficult to 
write, at least in prose, an artistic story; but easier to come 
nearer to life than most stories do. Thus, after presenting a 
remarkable child, it seemed proper to let him (through the 
force of circumstance) fall away into a very commonplace 
man. It seemed proper indeed to crowd the pages with chil- 
dren, for in real life they run all over; the world is covered 
thickly with the prints of their little footsteps, though, asa 
rule, books written for grown-up people are kept almost 
clear of them. It seemed proper also to make the more im- 
portant and interesting events of life fall at rather a later 
age than is commonly chosen, and also to make the more im- 
portant and interesting persons not extremely young, for, in 
fact, almost all the noblest and finest men and the loveliest 
and sweetest women of real life are considerably older than 
the vast majority of heroes and heroines in the world of 
fiction.” 
The story is certainly a very natural one, and yet we 
predict that it will be largely read. By its lack of in- 
cident and its leisurely movement, Fated to be Free 
reminds one of some of Trollope’s stories, but Jean 
Ingelow’s people, when averaged, are brighter, pleas- 
anter, and better than Trollope’s, and their conversa- 
tion is far more entertaining. The children are by no 
meaus the conventional English boys and girls that 
Americans are likely to imagine them to be:—they are 
very hungry, noisy, and amusing. The only fault we 
have to tind with them is that they are too numerous 
—without a catalogue it is hard to place them cor- 
rectly aa they appear and reappear. The plot has to 
do with one great mystery, and just when the veteran 
novel-reader expects this mystery to be made plain he 
is disappointed—this happens not only once but seve- 
ral times. A ghost is plainly hinted at in several 
pages, but he too eludes the reader quite successfully. 
While utterly unable to classify this book with any 
particular grade of novels, we fiud it very entertaining. 
The author certainly succeeds in persuading her read- 
ers of the actual existence of all her characters, and 
she does not make use of a single incident or coaversa- 
tion which is so improbable as to dispel the illusion. 
(Roberfs Brothers. $1.75.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
of this per will be acknowledged in ite earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all 


cases.) 
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Worth Popular Setence Monthly—Scribner’s—St. Nicholas. 
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TUE BAXTER STATUE. 
(English Independent.) 


F Kidderminster has been tardy i> | 


paying a fitting tribute to the meme- 
ry of the most devoted and faithful pas- 
tor with whose labors it was ever blessed, 
in truth the most distinguished man it 
ever numbered among its residents, it 
must be admitted that now, when it has 
at last awakened to a sense of its forgot- 
ten duty, it has discharged it with a 
hearty good will which merits the bigh- 
est praise. The statue which it has erect- 
ed in the Bull Ring, and which was 
unveiled on Thursday last, was worthy 
of the noble Christian teacher whose 
name and work it is designed to com- 
memorate, and the deep interest taken 
in the ceremony of the day, as shown in 
the thousands who crowded the streets, 
thronged the windows, climbed the 
house-tops, and, in fact, occupied all the 
accessible places from which a view 
could be obtained, proved that the name 
of Richard Baxter has still a power in 
the town which was so long the scene ot 
his ministry. The Dean of Westminster, 
who, of course, took a prominent part in 
the proceedings, was naturally struck by 
the resemblance between them and those 
at Bedford, at the unveiling of the Bun- 
yan statue. But though there are points 
of resemblance in the two cases, there 
are also differences which make the 
demonstration at Kidderminster much 
more striking than that by which it was 
preceded. The immortal dreamer has 
taken a hold on the popular imagination 
which never has been and is not likely 
to be obtained by the eminent Puritan 
divine. The controversial pamphlets 
and treatises of Baxter, which were so 
effective in his own time, are now hardly 
read except by a few scholars immedi- 
ately interested in them. His practical 
works, and especially the most popular 
of them, the “Appeal to the Unconvert- 


ed,” and the “Saint’s Rest,’ are known | 
circle, and wherever | 


to a much wider 
known, highly appreciated, but where 


their readers are to be counted by tens, 


those of the Pilgrim’s Progress may be 
reckoned by hundreds or by thousands. 
The great power which Baxter wielded 
in the pulpit, where he has seldom been 
surpassed, survives only as a tradition, 
and a tradition which with the lapse of 
time is uecessarily becoming dim. All 
the more extraordinary was it that so 
vast a multitude should have assembled 
to do honor to the memory of a man 
whose chief claim to such recognition 
was his pretéminent goodness and singu- 
lar devotion to his work as a Christian 
minister. . . . 

The union of Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists in the ceremony was, in every 
way, appropriate, but was not without 
its difficulties. Asa matter of fact, Bax- 
ter did not wholly belong to either party, 
and this the Noncouformist speakers of 
the day were careful to point out, while 
Dean Stanley, on his part, with his 
usual breadth and liberality—a liberal- 
ity which went further than we should 
be prepared to follow, when he spoke of 
Priestly aud Channing as legitimate de- 
scendants of the Presbyterians of the 
seventeenth century — recognized the 
close relation in which he stands to mod- 
ern Dissent. It would be foolish to deny 
that he would have preferred a compre- 
hensive, though not an Erastian, Estab- 
lishment to our voluntary system, and a 
moderate Episcopacy (a very different 
thing, be it observed, from diocesan 
prelacy) even to Presbyterianism with 
its lay elders, and still more to Inde- 
pendency, whose democratic ideas and 
extreme liberty were peculiarly offensive 
to him. He scrupled about the terms of 
subscription imposed by the Act of Uni- 
formity, and therefore could not remain 
a clergyman in the Establishment, but 
he still communed with it, and alto- 
gether maintained a position towards it 
less unfriendly than that taken by many 
of his Nonconformist brethren. Still he 
was one of the true fathers of English 
Nonconformity, which, indeed, went far 
beyond his views even in his own time, 
and has advanced much further since, 
but which, nevertheless, owed much of 
the inspiration by which it was stirred 
to his own noble protests against an iron- 
bound uniformity, his thorough loyalty 
to conscience, and his stern opposition 
to that Erastianism of which the Angli- 

-can Establishment is an embodiment. 

The statue is ten feet high, of Sicilian 


| marble, standiug on a gray granite ped- 





estal, twelve feet from the pavement; 
the cost being about £1,200. Baxter is 
represented in the attitude of preaching, 
holding a copy of the Bible in his left 
hand, which rests upon a pedestal; his 
right hand being uplifted, as if in the 
act of exhortation. It appears that Mr. 
Brock, a young man, seemingly only 
some five-and-twenty years of age, was 
a pupil and chief assistant to the late 
Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A., whose sudden 
death was so recently lamented. A fine 
oil painting in Dr. Williams’s library 
guided the artist in the delineation of 
the features of his subject. On the front 
of the pedestal is this inscription: 
BETWEEN THE YEARS 1641 AND 1560, 
Tus TOWN 
WAS THE SCENE OF THE LABORS 
OF 
RICHARD BAXTER, 

RENOWNED EQUALLY FOR His CHRISTIAN 
LEARNING AND HIS PASTORAL FIDELITY ; 
IN,A STORMY AND DIVIDED AGE 
HE ADVOCATED UNITY AND COMPREHENSION ; 
POINTING THE WAY TO 
“THE EVERLASTING REST.” 
CHURCHMEN AND NONCONFORMISTS 
UNITED TO RAISE THIS MEMORIAL 
A.D. 1875. 





R. H. MACY & CO.’S 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA, 


FULL Le OF WHITE AND EN GOC tS" 
LACES, een bon LADIKs’, GENTS’ 
43 QHILDREN’S F RNI i! y 


WARES, 
STiCAW GOODS, 
BOOKS, Stationery, Toilet Arti 
Toys, Dolls, Trimmings, Worsteds, House Furnish- 
ing, Keeping and Ornamenting Goods. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, %c., war- 
ranted, 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York, 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


65,000 ENGLISH and AM- 

ERICAN BOOKS, almost 

given away. 110,000 Juveniles, 

beautifully ilustrated, at your 

owas price. ——_ > aaeaaaa 
No. 41, free. Send 8' “—p. 

Leggat Brothers, 3 Beckman 

St., New York City 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Inclose vlinble | illustrated Reduced Price 

I fat of reliable Hair Goods and Hair Jew- 
Bo Vv. PECKHAM, 

V7 Lenten anmaaiet. Tt. Stewart's, New York. 
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Business Department, 








ADVERTISING AGENctEs.—“ It is 
a fact that all those persons doing 
a business which requires exten- 
sive advertising, and who from the 
mode of conducting it are able to 
arrive at a close approximation of 
the results produced by each separate 
investment in this way, are universal 
in the opinion that better contracts 
can be secured through a well-estab- 
lished Advertising agency like that of 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York, 
than can be obtained from publishers 
direct, no matter how familiar with 
rates and papers the advertiser may 
he. It stands to reason that an 
agency, controlling patronage to the 
| extent of from fifty to one hundred 
| thousand dollars per month, should 
be able to secure favors which would 
not be accorded to any mere individ- 
ual, even if we omit entirely the ben- 
efits which they must derive from 
their extensive experience.” — Ex- 
change. 








The shades of night were falling fast 
ae through the city’s streets there passed 
A lovely maid—her cheek was bright, 
Her breath was sweet, ber teeth were white, 
And in her hand, as was her wont, 
She bore aloft her Sozodont. 





FAIR DEALING has brought usa large 
pucinees. Send for Free Price List. The 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


THE ATLANTIC 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE PAPERSs 
Old Woman’s Gossip. 
The second installment of the delightful auto- 
biography commenced last month by 
MRS. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 
Practice and Patronage of French Art. 

An instructive paper by 8&.G. W. BENJAMIN. 
The Dancing Bear. 

A Sonnet by JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Deephaven Cronies. 

A charming sea-side sketch by the author of 
“ Shore House,” SARAH 0O, JEWETT. 
National Self-Protection, 

The opposite view of Protection and Free-Trade 

from that presented by Mr. WELLS in the August 








number. JOSEPH WHARTON. 

Rachel— Ristori. T. B. ALDRICH. 

The Sanitary Drainage of Houses and 
Towns. 


An important and very readable paper by 
GEORGE E. WARING 
A Patriotic School-Master. 
HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
Exotics. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Roderick Hudson. HENRY JAMES, JR. 
In addition to the above there are poems by F. 
W. BOURDILLON and HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOF- 
FORD, and twenty-four pages of educational mat- 
ter on Recent Literature, Art, Music, and 
Education, which are of especial interest this 
month. 

For Sale Everywhere, 
TERMS : 35 cents a number; $4.00 a year. 
H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEw York. 

TANDERBURGH, WELLS & © 0, 
of Superior Wood Type and Borders, * Ba ~ 
“California. "and other improved Cabinets ¢ ses, 


Stands & Galleys, Italian Marble Imposing Drones, 
utd St Sticks and Sm. Chases, etc. 16 & 18 








pute it., cor, Fulton, N Complete Newspaper 


N OUNT PLEASANT MILITARY 
B ACADEMY.—A select Boarding School for 
Boys at Sing Sing on the Hudson. he course of 
a embraces the Classics, Modern Lan- 
Mathematics, Elementary and higher 
English studies, and Natural Scieoce, Music, Draw- 
ing, Fencing, and Elocution. A eg oof organ- 
ized Military Department. Ridi ool, Gym- 

nasium, &c. Will reopen THURSDAY, Sept. 16. 

. HOWE ALLEN, Princi pal, 
Sing Sing, N. 


IVIL AND MECHANICAL Engineering 
J = the Rensselaer Polytechnic metizate, 
Instruction very practical. dvan- 
+ ” unsurpassed in this country. Guokanies 
ot in excellent positions. a ns Sept. 16th. 
For the Annual Register, containing improved 
Course of Study, and full particulars, address 
PROF. CHARLES DROW NE, Director. 


PAMILY SCHOOL, NEWPORT, R. I. 
J. B. LESLIE, Prin. Formerly H. H. FAY 
and J. R. LESLIE. Prepares for our best Colleges 
or for Business. French and Gorges & specialty. 
References: Thatcher Thayer, D. Ni a 
Head Master Rogers orn Sehool, , be Yewport : J H: 
Raymond, LL.T >res't Vassar Col.; yeh, Prof. 
French, Pasane Gola J. B. Ford & Cow Publishers. 


YETTS MILITARY AC ADEMY. 

J Stamford, Conn. Established 31 years in vres- 
ent locality. Thoroughly a HOME SCHOOL. For 
boarding-school purposes the situation is unri- 

valed. Reopens Sept. lth. Address JAMES BETTS 

Ww M. JAMES BETTS, Principals. 














[> \HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 
PHILADELPHIA 
The 2th year of this Boarding and Day-Scho 1 
will open Sept. 15. For circulars apply to Miss Bor 
ney and Miss Dillaye, 1615 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 


\ ISS MEEKER’S FRENC H ~ AND 
+ ENGLISH BOARDING SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies will reopen on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 22d, at 56 Washington St., Norwich, Ct. 


OUGHKEEPSIE (N.- Y. ) MILITARY 
INSTITUTE will reopen Thursday, Sept. 9th. 
For new Catalogue containing information, ref- 
erences, etc., a ge 
8S. JEWETT, A.M., Principal. 


WeEEROLD INSTITUTE. 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 

A Boarding School for Boys. 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, Principal. 


Vy EADVILLE Theological School. — No 
doctrinal test for admission. No charge for 
tuition and room rent; students of good peed 
assisted pecuniarily in ease of need. Term opens 
Sept. 13. Apply to Pres. Livermore, Meadville. Pa. 


RADFORD’SSTU DENT’S HOME. A 
Boy’s School. Middletown, Conn. Delightful 
situation. Superior ee! + Military 
drill. Sherengnethods, 

















Add 
. J. H. BRA’ DFORD. 


{OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 
J Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,-—Girls 
from 8to 18 well educated at Bethlehem, Conn. 
Send for Circular to 








F. 8. CURTIS, Ph. B, 


rPHE ONLY POLYTECHNIC HOME 


CHOOL. 
ST. CLEMENT'S SHALL. Ellicott City, Md. 
at one vacancies, Owing to enlargement. Apply 
once. 


Kt ARSARGE SCHOOL vos BOYS 
\ NORTH CONWAY, 
For Circulars, addre 
FREDERIC K THOMPSON, Principal. 


Cl ASSICAL AND ENGLISH ScuHoot, 
for 20 Boys. Fall i begin Sept. 15th. 

Rev. ©. E. or Dr. G. E, ABBO' 
Hartford, Conn. 














EDUCATIONAL. 


[HE SAGE SOLLEGE FOR LADY 
mA Institution 3 has. ‘been er erected and endowed 


of n 
pF with Cornell ‘University, on_ condition 
that young women shall receive at the University 
an education as ) evenge and broad as that pro- 
vided for youn ig to 

The College uilding is heated by steam, lighted 
by gas, carefully furnished and pri vided with 
Baths, Gymnasium, Botanical Garden and Orna- 
mental Grounds. 

The lady students have the privilege of all the 
courses of instruction given in the University, and 
to the sermons preached opring the year nthe 
adjacent University Chapel, by distinguished cler- 
gymen of various "peli ous bodies trom various 

arts of the country, under a special endowment 
or that purpose. The entire number of lady stu- 
dents who can be accommoda’ during the com- 
ing University year, beginning in September, is 
one hundred and twenty, and ry for rooms 
will be registered in the order o ng > For 
circular containing full particulars, add 

PRESIDENT OF CORNELL Univ ERSITY. 

aca, 











QTEUBENVILLE, (O.), Female Semin- 

ary. This well-known school, delightfully 
situated on the banks of the Ohio, with a history 
and experience of forty-six years, offers superior 
advantages in both the common and ornamental 
branches, with every needful comfort, at the very 
low rate of $175 for the school year, includin 
board, room, and light—\ off ned Egg | oO 
clergymen. Next is opens Sept h. Send for 
gptalo gue: Rey. C. C. BEATT "DD. PLD. Sup’t. 
Rev. A. M. REID, Ph. D., Pin. 





| Se tO MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa.—(For Boarders only.) 

Session open, Wednesday, Sept. 8th. Location 
elevated and healthful; grounds ample; buildings 
handsome and commodious. Course of Studies 
extensive. Thorough Instruction in Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering, the Classics and English. 
Careful oversight of the morals and manners of 
Cadets. For Circulars pipply to 

COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


AOEMIBA FEMALE COLLEGE. 

This is a fully equipped COLLEGE of the 
highest rank, for well pte re may students. It has 
also Eclectic and Preparator rtments, and 
superior advantages for ares in Music and 
ART. Teme moderate. Send for Catalogue to 
Rev. A. COWLES, D.D., ELmirna, N. ¥. Next 
Session pashan Sept. 8th. 


\ APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 
4 YOUNG LADIES, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Has rare advantages for Music. 
Grounds of unrivaled beauty 
Rooms newly furnished. A “kin dergarten. 
Also an elegant ays House fork Famiiles, 
Address REV. EAR, the Principal. 














T ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
4 WOMEN. Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. 
Attractive home; best instruction in all branches; 
special care of health, +7 and murals; a 
full. Next your begins Se ept. Address cont, 
CHARLES ©, BRAGDON, Principal. 


\OTTA AG EB HILL SEMINARY, FOR 

+ YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Course of Study comprehensive. usic and Pibe 
Arts a specialty. Instruction thorough. yy. 
year begins Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 











Wort EDWARD Collegiate Institute 
for Ladies and Gentlemen, #19 per year for 
poaré with common lish. To prepare for co!l- 
e, for business. or for] life. 15 teachers. 6 courses 
study ear begins Sept. 2d. Christian, but 
not —— an os. E. King, D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 
VN RS. N. W. DE MUNN’S English 
French and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies, Providence, R. rovides every 
facility fora thorough. practical ‘ant accomplished 
ey with all the advantages of a homein 
e city 


‘WV SEATON 1 FEMALE _ SEMIN ARY, 
IRTON, MAS! 

The Fall Term of this longeestablished and = 
known Institution will open Sept. . ls 
should be present on the P.M. of the 8th. For ' Cirs 
cular, apply to H. A. COBB, Norton, Mass. 


YONKERS ON THE HUDSON.—LOCUST HILL 
SEMINARY for YOUNG LADIES. Course 
of instruction thorough and complete, Opens 


Sept. Lith 
MISS EMILY A. RICE, Pru. 


7 ONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTR 
for making begs intelligent, healthy, Chris- 


tia: 
BENJAMIN: ASO 
Box No. 654, E Vesthonn, N. -¥. 


ROOKS’ SEMINARY for Young 1 La- 
dies, Poughkeesie, N. Y. Reopens Septem- 
ber l4th. Parents are invited to investigate the 
merits of this school. Address 
__EDWARD WHIT. 
IGHLAN D MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, 
-repares Joane men for = Literary 


oan Scientl TT. 
. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 


TIS BISBEE, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
Solicits an inspection mn by parente of his SCHOOL 























-| M*. J.T. BENEDICT’S BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies and C Bg No. I Bast 424 St., 
New York, will reopen September 30t 
Send for Circulars. 


TTHE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE 

. Boardin nd Day School for Young Ladies 
will reopen ne ee the lth. For further par- 
ticulars apply to es N. C. READ, 521 N. Broad 
Street, Elizabeth, 








Winter Session, and a Summer Session. 


Session. 


lst of March, 1875. 





BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1875 


HE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this Institution embraces a preliminary Autumnal Term, the regular 


o*7 Ge 


THE PRELIMINARY AUTUMNAL TERM for 1875-1876 will commence on Wednesday, September 
15, 1875, and continue until the opening of the Regular Session. 
ing of didactic lectures on special subjects and daily clinical lectures, will be given, as heretofore, by 
the entire Faculty. Students designing to attend the Regular Session are strongly recommended to 
attend the Preliminary Term, but attendance during the latter is not required. During the Preliminary 
Term, clinical and didactic lectures will be given in precisely the same number and order as in the Regular 


During this term, instruction, consist- 


THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on Wednesday, September 29, 1875, and end about the 


For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, giving regulations for graduation, and other information, 
address the Secretary of the College, Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


’ Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 2? Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the réme they are sent, this is requested. and 
Sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
Panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
Relating to the b of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 


























Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








! Our Christian readers will see in the testimo- 
hials of sympathy from the Congregational minis- 
isters of England and Wales (see p. 155) the reality 
of true Christian union. The legal evidence, as 
spread before them on the trial, having been 
anxiously and carefully weighed, they do not hes- 
itate to give their public judgment and express 
their sympathy for a brother falsely accused. 








CHURCH REFORM IN ENGLAND. 


2 ge megs but perhaps not too late, the 
wiser spirits of the Church of England 
have set to work to reform some of the abuses 
which have threatened to destroy her as a State 
hierarchy. It is now recognized that the Church 
ean only maintain her position by purification 
from within. The ablest of the archbishops and 
bishops do not fail to perceive that the cause of 
disestablishment has acquired great impetus from 
Despite 
Mr. Gladstone’s confidence and assurances, his 
policy in separating Church from State in the 


, sister and subject isle has had the effect of stimu- 


lating the zeal of the English advocates of dises- 
tablishment ; not only so, but of convincing many 
English Churchmen that disestablishment would 
not be so great an evil as they before imagined. 
But the separation of the Irish Church from the 
State has been feeble as an influence in this direc- 
tion compared with the arguments in favor of 
disestablishment furnished by the internal condi- 
tion of the English Church herself. Abuses which 
have grown to be nothing less than colossal have 
hitherto been not only tolerated within her 
bosom, but defended in her convocations and 
from her pulpits and episcopal thrones. To these 
must be added the formidable danger of distrac- 
tion and disunion which has arisen within twenty 
years from the rapid spread of dramatic ritualism. 
The Church of England professes to be, above all, 
tolerant, and to afford room within her pale for 
@ very wide range of faith and ceremonial. She 
has claimed to be the most united and harmonious 
of sects. Yet, one who has observed her recent 
history cannot but receive the impression that 
there is more agreement between certain of her 
sections and certain dissenting denominations 
than between those sections themselves. Chief 
among the abuses flourishing within the bosom 
of the Church of England are those resulting 
from ‘“‘Church patronage,” and the glaring in- 
equalities of income throughout her body. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the manner in which 
the livings of the Church are acquired, made 
use of, and disposed of, is a scandal to Prot- 
estantism. They are made the object of com- 
mercial barter and sale, and may become the 
property of a Catholic, a Jew or a Mohammedan. 
Sometimes the absolute right in fee to present 
to livings is bought and sold at public auction. 
They are regarded asso much property, of acertain 
money value ; and when the “ patron” of a living 
wishes to sell it, he advertises its purely material 
and mundane, and seldom its spiritual, advan- 
tages. If the living is occupied by a very old gen- 
tleman, the fact enhances its value; for the old 
gentleman will, in the course of nature, die soon, 
and then the living, with its fixed and certain in- 
come, may be given to any relative or friend 
‘whom the new patron may have inview. It is not 
seldom that clergymen in their dotage are present- 
ed to livings, in order that the advowson may be 
fold to advantage ; for it is unlawful to sell it 
j when it is vacant, and this seems to be almost the 


only restriction on this ecclesiastical traffic. In 
the case of what are called ‘‘ donations,” the right 
of the patron to present any one he chooses to 
the vacant livings is unrestricted. So long as the 
candidate has been admitted to holy orders, he is, 
in these cases, eligible, despite extreme youth or 
extreme old age, a tarnished reputation or inca- 
pacity which is patent to all the world. Even in 
the more restricted cases of rights of presentation 
the authority of a bishop to refuse to install a 
clergyman is very limited. It is doubtful whether 
such an exclusion is valid on account of age or 
physical infirmity ; but were the candidate a con- 
victed felon, the bishop might be allowed to ex- 
ercise this authority without question. One or 
two instances cited, not by the enemies of the 
Church, but members and advocates of it, will 
show to what extent the livings are still a market- 
able commodity. A clergyman eighty years old 
was not long ago appointed rector of Spettisbury, 
avowedly *‘ to enable the patron to sell with pros- 
pect of early possession.” He never did any serv- 
ice, and never even resided in the parish. A 
rector was placed over the parish of Bury St. 
Edmund's, the stipend being $4000 a year, there 
having been no resident rector there for more 
than half a century. ‘‘ While transactions like 
these,” writes a Liberal English Churchman, 
‘carried on for corrupt motives, and giving every 
facility for the maintenance of rich sinecurists in 
positions of dignity and idleness, are still easy, 
there are all kinds of difficulties in the way of 
getting rid of dishonest and otherwise unfit cler- 
gymen.” No wonder that this writer exclaims, 
‘‘With us reforms are slow. Time was when ju- 
dicial offices were sold, and a few years ago posts 
in the army could be bought. The care of souls 
is still purchasable. Golden keys, powerless in 
court or camp, still open church doors.” 

It is creditable to the wisdom of the present 
heads of the Church of England that they have 
at last come to a consciousness of, and consequent 
alarm at, this system of the barter, sale and specu- 
lation regarding the most sacred of offices. To 
Dr. Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, the most 
eloquent and energetie of the living members of 
the episcopal bench, is due the measure which 
has at last become law, restricting the rights of 
the patrons of church livings, and providing some 
guarantee that the source of religious teaching in 
the Established tabernacles shall be somewhat 
purified. This law, indeed, has somewhat the 
aspect of an endeavor to aggrandize the power of 
the bishops at the expense of the private ‘‘ pa- 
trons,” or owners, of church livings. It gives the 
bishop power to prevent the induction of a clergy- 
man into a living who, by reason of age, miscon- 
duct or incapacity, is not qualified to perform its 
functions. It decrees that no clergyman shall 
be so inducted who has passed his seventieth 
year; and this is a great blow at the practice of 
making a profitable stop-gap of reverend octo- 
genarians for speculative purposes. It so hedges 
about and restricts the right of purchase and sale 
of livings, that the traffic in them must hence- 
forth become more vexatious and difficult. The 
law, indeed, is far from being a sweeping reform. 
It inno manner recognizes the least right of the 
parishioners to interfere in any way with the ap- 
pointment or tenure of their spiritual guide. A 
patron may still impose a high church clergy- 
man on a low or broad church congregation, and 
vice versa. It will still be a matter of enormous 
difficulty to oust a rector who has proved himself 
totally in discord with his people. But in so far 
as the measure deals with the corruptions which 
have crept into the church through the barter 
and sale of its offices, it is a beneficial and whole- 
some one. 

A much stronger and more effective curb has 
been put upon ritualism. The two archbishops 
themselves opened the assault upon the semi- 
schismaties, who were clearly doing so much to 
undermine the power and destroy the unity of 
the church. Previously to the passage of the 
“Public Worship Regulation Act,” which went 
into operation on the first of July, to bring a 
ritualistic clergyman to account for his dramatic 
extravagances was a very expensive and round- 
about proceeding. He could only be prosecuted 
before the ecclesiastical courts of London (one of 
the judges of which, by the way, Sir George 
Jessel, Master of the Rolls, is a Jew) and at the 
private expense of the prosecutor. The Bishop 
of London is said to have spent five thousand 
pounds out of his own pocket to bring Mr. Pur- 
chas to judgment. The object of the archbishops, 
Tait and Thompson, in proposing the measure 











which is now law, was to so improve the ma- 





chinery of ecclesiastical justice as to bring ritual- 
ists to a prompt and certain account. By its 
provisions, any three parishioners of a ritualistic 
rector may bring charges against him before the 
bishop of the diocese. These charges may em- 
brace alterations in the fabric, ornament or fur- 
niture of the church, made without lawful 
authority; any use of unlawful or neglect of law- 
ful ornaments of service; and any failure to 
observe the directions in the Book of Common 
Prayer. The bishop examines the charges, who 
may either reject them as frivolous, or decide 
upon them himself, or send them up for trial 
to the newly-created Ecclesiastical Court, pre- 
sided over by a single judge appointed for this 
specific purpose. The inculpated clergyman may 
appeal from the bishop to the judge, and from 
the judge to the Privy Council; but if the bishop 
rejects the charges of tho parishioners they have 
no appeal. The right to make these charges is 
given to the archdeacons, and also to any church- 
warden of a parish, as well as to three inhabitants 
of the parish. If the rector is found guilty of the 
charges made, he is inhibited from officiating at 
the altar or performing other clerical functions 
for three months, within which period he has the 
opportunity to conform in writing to the lawful 
usages and directions of the church. If he fails 
to do this he remains inhibited; and if he con- 
tinues obstinate in his resistance for more than 
three years his possession of the cure becomes 
void. It must be confessed that this is a stringent 
measure, and is likely to fulfill its purpose. The 
only question that remains is in regard to its 
policy. Mr. Gladstone opposed it strenuously, on 
the ground that it would drive a large body of 
sincere men from the fold of the church, and put 
restrictions on the latitude which a great national 
church ought to permit. The archbishops, on 
the other hand, urge that it is better that the 
ritualists should secede from the church alto- 
gether than to remain to distract, divide, and 
thus weaken it. 





CHARLES G. FINNEY. 

HE death of this eminent and beloved evan- 

gelist, at the ripe age of 83 years, is an event 
of tender and thrilling interest not only to the 
multitudes of men and women yet living who as- 
eribe their conversion to Christ to his instrumen- 
tality, but to earnest-minded Christians of every 
denomination, who respected and venerated him 
for his works’ sake. 

Mr. Finney was born in Warren, Conn., August 
29th, 1792. Of his earlier years we are unable to 
speak, but it is probable that he enjoyed only 
those advantages of education which were com- 
mon to New England boys of that period. These 
advantages were so well improved, however, that 
he was admitted to the bar in Jefferson county, 
N. Y.,atanearlyage. We have heard it said that 
he at that time imbibed skeptical views. However 
this may be, he was soon converted to Christianity, 
when he left the profession of the law and entered 
the ministry. He began his work as an evange- 
list in 1824, in the interior of this State, and such 
was the power and earnestness with which he 
presented the claims of the Gospel that his labors 
were everywhere followed by extensive revivals of 
religion. Many of the most eminent Presbyterian 
pastors—for it was chiefly among Presbyterians 
that he labored—looked with great distrust upon 
the ‘‘new measures”—the protracted meetings, 
the inquiry meetings, the anxious seats, etc.— 
which he introduced, and which they feared would 
result in filling the churches with spurious con- 
verts. But the revivals increased in number and 
power until all Central and Western New York 
was moved, and converts were multiplied on every 
hand. Never since the days of Whitfield had the 
American churches been so stirred. Mr. Nettle- 
ton’s labors as an evangelist in some parts of New 
England had been greatly blessed, but he and his 
friends regarded Mr. Finney as a dangerous inno- 
vator. The controversy which sprang up under 
these circumstances among evangelical Christians, 
though natural enough in itself, was not charac- 
terized always by the best Christian spirit, and 
many of those who took an active part in it lived 
to see and acknowledge the mistake they made in 
opposing Mr. Finney. 

In 1831-2, by invitation of Dr. Beecher and oth- 
ers of the Boston pastors, Mr. Finney went to 
that city, where his labors were greatly blessed. 
Not long afterwards Oberlin College, a child of the 
revivals in which he had been so conspicuous, was 
founded, and in 1835 he accepted a professorship. 
Much of his time, however, was still spent in 
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labors as an evangelist. He came more than once 
to this city, and preached to great crowds in the 
Broadway Tabernacle. A course of powerful 
Lectures on Revivals, delivered by him in that 
place, and reported by the late Dr. Joshua Leavitt, 
was published in the Hvoangelist, and afterwards 
in book form. In 1837 he became pastor of the 

‘ Congregational Church in Oberlin, but even this 

‘did not withdraw him from his favorite work as 

‘an evangelist. He visited various places, and his 
preaching hardly ever failed of being followed by 
a revival. 

; In 1848 he visited England, where he remained 
three years, his labors being greatly blessed. 
On his return he accepted the presidency of Ober- 
lin College, a place which he held for many years, 
resigning at last only on account of the infirmities 
of age. His connection with the theological de- 
partment, we believe, was terminated only by his 
death. He died on the 17th inst. of heart disease, 
at his home in Oberlin, beloved and venerated by 
the whole community. 

' Mr. Finney was a Calvinist with some peculiar 
modifications. As a preacher he was remarkable 
for deep solemnity, and for the power with which 
he depicted the great evil of sin and the need of a 
Saviour. His manner in the pulpit was grave, 
austere, and full of earnestness. No one could 
hear him and doubt his sincerity. He was a nat- 
ural logician. Concede his premises, and you 
could not resist his argument. Though he was at 
times sarcastic, the solemnity of his discourses 
was relieved by no touch of humor. His one pur- 
pose seemed to be to make sinners feel their guilt, 
and to persuade them to flee from the wrath to 
come. His preaching often savored more of the 
terrors of Sinai than of the love disclosed on 
Calvary. It has been happily said that he had a 
gift for uttering alarming truths so as to “‘ bring 
the people down upon their knees.” He generally 
influenced men through their fears, seldom won 
them by any personal attraction. His sternness 
made him intolerant of amusements, which he 
thought calculated to draw the soul away from 
the contemplation of Divine realities. Even the 
innocent game of croquet looked to him like a 
sin. But in spite of his limitations, he was a 
great and good man, and his name will long be 
remembered as that of a faithful, self-denying 
servant of Christ. 








CHRISTIAN ADAPTIVENESS. 


NE of the rarest of Christian faculties is that 

by which men adapt themselves to the men- 
tal conditions of such of their associates as 
advance in the spiritual life mainly through the 
ministrations of their fellow men. Christian sym- 
pathy and fellowship all good men long to bestow, 
but few seem to realize that to exert a beneficial 
influence these gifts must be proffered according 
to the receptive ability of the persons to whom 
they are tendered. The form of inability which 
prevents this has as much as special convictions 
to do with the formation of denominational bodies, 
and while to this very weakness many churches 
owe much of the strength of their organization 
and their consequent capacity for many forms of 
usefulness, it has also the effect of fostering that 
mental narrowness which is one of the principal 
obstacles to spiritual progress. 

Between unadaptiveness and firmness of convic- 
tion the line of distinction is not so carefully 
drawn as it should be; properly speaking, it is 
seldom drawn at all. To change for another's 
good the mental method whereby the speaker at- 
tained his own spiritual standpoint seems to many 
to be equivalent to an abandonment of principle. 

Yet revelation and experience uniformly go to 
prove the wisdom and necessity of adaptiveness. 
When God had a message for Abraham he ap- 
peared to him in the least startling of personations 
—that of a traveler—and the patriarch was, by the 
Oriental instinct of hospitality, placed in close 
and natural communion with his guest. To 
Joshua, sorely troubled in his capacity of soldier, 
the Lord appeared as a succoring brother-soldier. 
To Jacob he came as a wrestler. To the Hebrew 
children in Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace he mani- 
fested himself in the form of a man like them- 
selves, 

The soul of John the Baptist was absorbed 
with the thought of the actual coming of the 
Messiah, but to the Jewish tax-gatherers he talked 
of justice, to the soldiers of mercy, to the Scribes 
and Pharisees of the necessity of fruits meet for 
repentance, instead of faith in the promises made 
to Abraham. 

Christ, speaking to the multitude, spoke accord- 





ing to the intelligences before him, and used the 
methods and illustrations to which they were ac- 
customed ; but when he talked with the scribes 
and Pharisees he was a skillful polemic. No one 
more than Paul was ever justified in preaching of 
instantaneous conversion, yet in all his recorded 
sayings we find this experience alluded to but 
onee. To the Jew, Paul devoted his entire atten- 
tion in explaining Christ as the fulfillment of the 
Jewish law, predictions, and tradition; to the 
Roman, who was beyond all men the servant of 
the law, Paul was the expositor of the nature, the 
penalties, and the satisfaction of the law; to the 
men of Athens he announced the nature of the 
unknown God whom they already worshiped. 
Without the abandonment of a single principle or 
conviction, he became ‘‘all things to all men,” 
that men might, through the faculties they al- 
ready possessed, find in the nature of God an 
attractive, sympathetic point of contact. How 
many Jewish converts would Paul have made had 
he related only the marvelous story of his own 
conversion? How many Romans could he have 
interested by explaining Christ as the Messiah 
promised to the Jews ? 

And passing from recorded experiences to those 
of our own day, who can find two men whose re- 
ligious experiences are alike? How many thou- 
sands of earnest Christians have acknowledged 
the failures they have made in trying to follow 
conspicuous earthly examples? Every man’s re- 
ligious experience is found to depend upon the 
nature of his own peculiar mental organization. 
No unanimity of conviction on important doctri- 
nal points can make two Christians duplicates of 
each other in the nature of their spiritual prog- 
ress. In any single denomination we may find 
thousands of Christians to whom sorrows and 
failures come frequently—these seldom see God 
otherwise than in his capacity of Comforter. 
Others, equally just or even more so, yet with 
untrained consciences to which they are enslaved, 
have little ability to see God other than on His 
judgment-seat. To Christians whose affections 
move them to action and to self-sacrifice God 
seems all love and pity. There are but few Chris- 
tians of either of the classes alluded to who can 
listen without disturbance and pain to any at- 
tempt to replace the Divine image as it exists in 
their minds, and there are fewer who attempt to 
do other than replace. 

To attempt to induce change in the method of 
growth, either spiritual or material, is confusing 
and harmful ; permanent and successful changes 
of nature can be wrought only in the natural 
order of development. To desire that a man 
shall possess spiritual treasures is laudable— 
to attempt to impose them upon him, when he 
comprehends neither their value nor use, is 
foolish. Whatever he really gains comes to 
him through his own comprehension, and must 
be prepared with that view. Progress is pos- 
sible to every man, but few sensible men for- 
sake trusted guides for those they know not. 
Sermons, books, essays, addresses, personal com- 
munications, should be carefully adapted to the 
capacities of those for whose good.they are pre- 
pared. It is given to no teacher to instruct his 
own peers : however ardently he may long to make 
known the treasures of his own mind, he fails of 
his duty the moment he forgets that it is by the 
good received by the pupil that the teacher's use- 
fulness is to be judged. Christian men and women 
ean find in their neighbors as many points of spir- 
itual contact as of opposition; by the former 
there are offered opportunities for the benefit of 
both parties—from the latter there seldom comes 
anything but the weakness born of profitless 
strife. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—The oldest living poet of America is Richard 
H. Dana, now almost 8&8 years of age. Bayard Taylor, 
who lately visited him at his summer home on Cape 
Ann, says: ‘Here he sat before me, his long white 
locks streaming in the wind, his eye undimmed, 
his voice unbroken, his intellect evidently as clear, 
calm and sound as ever. It seemed almost incred- 
ible. Dana was born before Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats; he was old enough to have remembered Mo- 
zart, Burns and Cowper, had he met them; he was 
eighteen when Schiller died; he was the first matured 
man who recognized the genius of the boy, William 
Cullen Bryant. Age has only given to him its repose 
and dignity, not ite lines of ruin, and I trust some 
artist may be found to perpetuate for us his noble and 
venerable head.’”’ Dana’s home is near that of Whit- 
tier, a name suggested by the coast, as the Scottish 
Highlands suggest Sir Walter. ‘‘ Two days ago,” says 
Taylor, ‘“‘the poet came from his cottage in Amesbury 





to make part of our friendly circle by the sea. I dare 
not lift the vail of privacy which covers much delight- 
ful intercourse, but the many unknown friends of 
Whittier will be glad to hear that there is no abate- 
ment in the freshness of feeling and of faith which 
have endeared him to them. Although about 67 years 
of age, he is still lithe and erect as an Arab chieftain. 
Iam sure that one root o. his ancestral tree, stretch- 
ing back through centuries, under seas and mountains, 
reaches the Orient, and that there are more splendors 
in his imagination than he has yet expressed in bis 
song. Antar would have recognized him, and laid 
down his spear; Hatem-Ta¥ would have gone a day’s 
journey in the desert to welcome him.” 


—The Christian Statesman proposes that a build- 
ing be erected in the Centennial Exhibition grounds 
for daily religious exercises. The suggestion is a good 
one, and we hope it may be carried out. To the erec- 
tion of such a building Christians of every name should 
be invited to contribute, and it should be used for no 
sectarian purpose. As the Statesman says, ** warm, 
fresh, unfettered forms of social worship, including 
brief addresses and brief and fervent prayers partici- 
pated in by a large number of speakers, and ignoring 
sectarian divisions among the people of God, would 
draw multitudes of Christian people together for an 
hour daily as surely as the same exercises draw their 
daily congregations to the noon-day prayer-meeting 
from the busy streets of Chicago and Philadelphia and 
New York. Thousands will yearn at mid-day for a 
place where they can rest for an hour under the sooth- 
ing and edifying influences of Christian worship. 
With a judicious committee to direct the exercises, 
this daily assembly of Christian men and women may 
be made a noteworthy feature of the great occasion, 
in the opportunity it would give for the utterance of 
patriotic sentiments sanctified by the power of relig- 
ion, and for earnest and importunate prayer for the 
welfare of the nation.’’ Meetings conducted in this 
spirit, and supported by the voluntary contributions 
of those interested, would do good; but if they should 
be merely a cover for promoting the designs of the 
Religious Amendment party, they would be a shame 
and a nuisance, 


—The Boston Pilot, the Irish-American paper for 
New England, does not appear to have been favora- 
bly impressed by Gen. Butler’s recent attempt to curry 
favor with the Irish by flattering their prejudices. It 
says: 

“That politician makesa grievous mistake who thinks Irish 
citizens do not mean to be Americans. Let us tell him that 
we mean to strike into the very blood and marrow of Amer- 
icanism; we hope to carry with us the natural strength that 
has preserved us a people under all oppression; we hope to 
leave behind us the weak and worthless part. But we don't 
mean to be a selfish, isolated race in the midst of this great 
republic. Bone of its bone, and blood of its blood are we 
Irish-Americans, and any man that preaches differently is an 
enemy and a demagogue.”’ 

If all the Irish papers of this country were as just and 
wise as the Pilot we should have cause for congratu- 
lation. 


—The Evangelist is mistaken in saying that 
Messrs. Rowell & Co. buy of the Christian Union 
large advertising space in advance at wholesale, and 
at very reduced figures, and so “ become directly in- 
terested in keeping up its reputed circulation.’ The 
advertising space of this paper has never been sold 
in that way, and Messrs. Rowell & Co. have never 
made any statement in regard to its circulation 
for the truth of which they had not ample vouchers, 
We will thank the Evangelist if it will correct the 
error into which it bas fallen, no doubt through what 
it supposed to be authentic information, 


—The $3.00, received some weeks ago from 
“Mr. and Mrs. Jennie L.” for the Kansas Relief Fund, 
did not reach this office till that fund was closed. It 
has therefore been turned over to the * Children’s Aid 
Society” of this city, as a constant and most worthy 
charity. 

—English ingenuity has at last provided a 
means of security for ladies traveling alone, and for 
parties of friends who may wish to retain for theirown 
exclusive use a compartment of a railway carriage. 
Here is an advertisement which is credited to a Lon- 
don paper: 

“ ARTIFICIAL BABIES FOR TRAVELERS. 

* Common traveling infants, yielding intermittent cries of 
fear, and capable of being put into the pocket—10 shillings. 

** Second-class, crying not too loudly, but lamentably and 
insupportably—20 shillings. 

*“ Third-class, full squallers, with a very piercing and ag- 
gravating voice of five octaves—£2. 

“The same arranged as a prompt repeater— £2, 6s. 

“ Fifth-class, first quality, capable of continued squall- 

ing—£3.” 
Hereafter when a train slows on nearing a station, oc- 
cupants of compartments who desire privacy will 
hastily make up a bundle of the proper size—shape 
is of little consequence—and set the artificial baby 
a-going. Any one who enters that compartment in tbe 
face of such a warning does so at his own risk. To wn- 
protected females this invention will be a boon indeed. 
It is hardly possible to fancy a more absolute safe- 
guard against unwelcome attentions on the part of the 
inferior sex than an article such as that described 
under the fifth-class. It literally reverses the popular 
advertising catch, “Children ery for it,” And £0 
cheap, too! only three pounds sterling, 
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Che Sunday-School, 





Lesson for August 29, John viii. 28-36 ; for Sep- 
tember 5, Jobn ix. 1-11. 


Only within late years have Sunday, or as they 
call them, First Day schools been held in favor by the 
Friends in this country. There is still some opposition 
to them from those who believe that children should 
receive their religious training in the family circle, but 
as a whole the schools are supported better and better 
every year. Their Conference for First Day schools, 
which is held biennially, meets at Philadelphia, Nov- 
ember 12th next. 





Mr. Ralph Wells, of New York, we notice, is 
writing a series of tracts for the use of Sunday-school 
teachers. His large experience, warm sympathies, 
and pointed style will, no doubt, leaven his work all 
through, in which case the tracts will be valuable 
helps. —m j 

Some one suggests through the Sunday-school 
Times that if teachers would take a look into the 
kitchen of a first-class hotel, they would find out how 
viands are served up into a palatable and savory state 
for guests. Having seen the act of cooking, and noted 
the qualifications of a successful cook, they might bet- 
ter understand the modus operandi of serving up 
good lessons for their classes. Perhaps the simile is 
domestic for some ears, but this does not affect the 
truth, that if there were a trifle more of the spirit of 
the kitchen in the study of the average Sunday-school 
teacher there would inevitably be a greater abun- 
dance and variety of mental and moral nutriment set 
before their scholars every Sunday. 


The Chautauqua Assembly closed last week. 
Gen. Grant’s presence on the 14th inst., the speeches of 
welcome, and the presentation to him of two copies of 
the Bible “as a memorial and symbol of the Sunday- 
school work,” had their temporary effect. There was, 
of course, a great crowd and much enthusiasm at the 
Lake on the occasion. The entertainments of the As- 
sembly seem to have been of the innocent kind that 
keep everybody in good humor “between times,” 
chief among which, we imagine, were Mr. Frank 
Beard’s black-board sketches, wherein he showed 
what should not be drawn at a Sunday-school. He 
showed the audience, for instance, the good old gentle- 
man who thought too much attention was given to 
Sunday-schools. A few additional touches on the face 
presented the aspect of the same person when he learn- 
ed that he had been elected superintendent. His visage 
was changed from a thin hatchet face to a full moon. 
Messrs. Van Lennep and Ostrander’s Oriental cos- 
tumes and the representation of Palestine on the 
grounds gave hundreds of the visitors a vivid idea of 
life and scenery in the Holy Land. 


One of the speakers at the Assembly, Rev. J. M. 
Buckley, in his observations about ‘ Questioning,” 
presented some suggestions in a codified form which 
are of value. He says: 


“1. Except in case of infant or feeble children, questions 

should never suggest the answers. 2. Questions must be 
short. If not short, it is long, and if long you impose a 
double strain on your children. A child has to see the ques- 
tion clearly while the process of building the answer is going 
onin his mind. 3. Questions must be couched in words that 
the child can understand. 4. No question should be of a 
trivial character. 5. No question of the nature of a conun- 
drum should be used, 6, Where the Socratic method is used, 
the answer of the first question should propose the second, 
and in this way supply a series of steps for a child, who will 
be quick at ascending. A child’s mind is from 15 to 20 per 
cont. quicker thana man’s. 7. To assist a feeble mind. When 
you perceive the child groping in the right way, immediately 
help him by a prompt question that will draw him to the 
point. 8, The tone in which a question is put is of vital im- 
portance. Some questions are asked as my old schoolmaster 
used to ask us, with the clenched fist. Never look at a child 
as much as to say ‘I’ve got you now.’ Always put the ques- 
tion so that the child will be half lifted to an answer. 
9. Questions to help the opinions of the child should be pro- 
portionately employed. Character is a manufactured article. 
In youth it is just as easy for a child to go wrong as right. 
Character is the effect of training and culture. 10, Ask your 
questions so as to fasten things in a child’s memory.” 





In its substantial results the Assembly will rank 
as high as the last year’s gathering. Noonecould have 
been there on either occasion and not received a new 
inspiration for the Sunday-school work. The teachers 
who were there will teach better, the superintendents 
superintend better, pastors preach better, and all in- 
crease in the love of the Master’s work. If such fruits 
are not born of these meetings, there is little use in 
holding them. 





‘** We had thought,” says the Chicago Standard, 

* of offering a rousing reward for some Sunday-school 
mucilage that would stick the individual to the school 
so that he would stay; but alas, we havea private rea- 
son for abandoning that purpose. What is the next 
best thing? A convention? Well, that looks like it. 
It don’t cost anything to calla convention, and judg- 
ing from what we have seen, it can be done on exceed- 
ing slim authority. Wedare. A convention of all the 
: friends of Sunday-schools is hereby called to meet at 


the earliest available day, in the most central com- 
munity of Christendom, to devise ways and means for 
making all who get into school, stick.’’ Suppose, by 
way of experiment, the reverse operation be tried, 
that of making the school stick to the individual. 
Here and there it happens, certainly, that a scholar 
drops off his class and his school through its sheer lack 
of gum to hold him. Children will stick where there 
is something they cannot help sticking to. 





St, George and St. Michael, 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of “Alec Forbes,’’ “Robert Falcener,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,"’ etc. 








CHAPTER XLI. 
GLAMORGAN, 


HE winter passed, with much running to and 
fro, in foul weather and fair; and still the sounds 
of war came no nearer to Raglan, which lay like a 
great lion in a desert that the hunter dared not arouse. 
The whole of Wales, except a castle or two, remained 
subject to the king, and this he owed in great measure 
to the influence and devotion of the Somersets, his ob- 
ligation to whom he seemed more and more bent ou 
ackuowledgipng. 

Oue day in early summer lady Margaret was sitting 
iu her parlor, busy with her embroidery, and Dorothy 
was by her side assisting her, when lord Herbert, who 
had been absent for many days, walked in. 

“How does my lady Glamorgan?” he said gaily. 

“What mean you, my Herbert?’ returned his wife, 
looking in his eyes somewhat eagerly. 

“Thy Herbert am I no more; neither plume I my- 
self any more in the spare feathers of my father. 
Thou art, my dove, as thou deservest to be, countess 
of Glamorgan, in the right of thine own husband, first 
earl of the same: forsuch being tbe will of his majesty, 
I doubt not thou wilt give thy consent thereto, and 
play the countess graciously. Come, Dorothy, art not 
proud to be cousin to an earl?” 

“Tam proud that you should call me cousin, my 
lord,’”’ answered Dorothy; *‘ but truly to me it is all 
one whether you be called Herbert or Glamorgan. So 
thou remain thou, cousin, and my friend, the king 
may call thee what he will, and if thou art pleased, so 
am I.” 

It was the first time she had ever thow’d him, and she 
turned pale at her own daring. 

“St. George! but thou hast well spoken, cousin!” 
cried the earl. ‘* Hath she not, wife?” 

“So well that if she often saith as well, I shall have 
much ado not to hate her,” replied lady Glamorgan. 
‘* When didst thou ever cry ‘ well spoken’ to thy mad 
Irishwoman, Ned?” 

* All thou dost is well, my lady. Thou hast all the 
titles to my praises already in thy pocket. Besides, 
cousin Dorothy is young and meck, and requireth a 
little encouragement.” 

‘Whereas thy wife is old and bold, and cares no more 
for thy good word, my new lord of Glamorgan ?” 

Dorothy looked so grave that they both fell a laugh- 
ing. 

“T would thou couldst teach her a merry jest or two, 
Margaret,”’ said the earl. ‘‘We are decent people 
enough.in Raglan, but she is much too sober for us. 
Cheer up, Dorothy! Good times are at hand: that 
thou mayst not doubt it, listen—but this is only for 
thy ear, not for thy tongue: the king hath made thy 
cousin, that is me, Edward Somerset, the husband of 
this fair lady, generalissimo of his three armies, and 
admiral of a fleet, and truly I know not what all, for I 
have yet but run my eye over the patent.—And, wife, 
I verily do believe the king but bides his time to make 
my father duke of Somerset, and then one day thou 
wilt be a duchess, Margaret! Think on that!” 

Lady Glamorgan burst into tears, 

“T would I might have a kiss of my Molly!” she 
cried. 

She had never before in Dorothy’s hearing uttered 
the name of her child since her death. New dignity, 
strange as it may seem to some, awoke suddenly the 
thought of the darling to whom titles were but words, 
and the ice was broken. A pause followed, 

“Yes, Margaret, thou art right,” said Glamorgan at 
length; ‘itis all but folly; yet as the marks of a king’s 
favor, such honors are precious.”’ 

As to what a king’s favor itself might be worth, that 
my lord of Glamorgan lived to learn. 

“Tt is I who pay for them,” said his wife. 

“ How so, my dove?” 

“Do they not cost me thee, Herbert—and cost me 
very dear? Art not ever from my sight? Wish I not 
often as I lie awake in the dark that we were all in 
heaven and well over with the foolery of it? The 
angels keep Molly in mind of us!” 

“Yes, my Peggy, it is hard on thee, and hard on me, 
too,” said the earl tenderly, “ yet not so hard as upon 
our liege lord the king, who selleth his plate and 
jewels.”’ 

“Pooh! what of that then, Herbert? An he would 
leave me thee, he might have all mine, and welcome; 





for thou knowest, Ned, I but held them for thee to sell 
when thou wilt.” 





“IT know; and the time may come, though, thank 
God, it is not yet.—What wouldst thou say, countess, 
if with all thy honors thou did yet come to poverty? 
Canst be poor and merry, think’st thou?” 

“So thou wert with me, Herbert—Glamorgan, I 
would say, but my lips frame not themselves to the 
word. I like not the title greatly, but when it means 
thee to me, then shall I love it.” 

“ Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 
O sweet content!” 
—sang the earl in a mellow tenor voice. 

‘* My lord, an’ I have leave to speak,” said Dorothy, 
“did you not say the diamond in that ring Richard 
Heywood sent me was of some worth?” 

“T did, cousin. It is a stone of the finest water, and 
of good weight, though truly I weighed it not.” 

“Then would I cast it in the king’s treasury, an’ if 
your lordship would condescend to be the bearer of 
such a small offering.”’ 

‘*No, child; the king robs not orphans.” 

“Did the king of kings rob the poor widow that cast 
in her two mites, then?” 

‘““No; but perbaps the priests did. Still, as T say, 
the hour may come when all our mites may be want- 
ed, and thine be accepted with the rest, but my father 
and I have yet much to give, and shall have given it 
before that hour come. Besides, as to thee, Dorothy, 
what would that handsome roundhead of thine say if, 
instead of keeping well the ring he gave thee, thou had 
turned it to the use he liked the least ?’’ 

“He will never ask me coucerning it,’’ said Dorothy, 
with a faint smile. 

“Be not over sure of it, child. My lady asks me 
many things I never thought to tell her before the 
priest made us one. Dorothy, I have no right and no 
wish to spy into thy future, and fright thee with what, 
if it come at all, will come peacefully as June weather; 
Ihave not constructed thy horoscope to cast thy na- 
tivity, and therefore I speak as one of the ignorant; 
but let me tell thee, for I do say it confidently, that if 
these wars were once over, and the king had his own 
again, there will be few men in his three kingdoms so 
worthy of the hand and heart of Dorothy Vaughan as 
that same roundhead fellow, Richard Heywood. I 
would to God he were as good a catholic as he is a 
mistaken Puritan!—And now, my lady, may I not 
send thy maiden from us, for I would talk with thee 
alone of certain matters—not from distrust of Dorothy, 
but that they are not my own to impart, and therefore 
I pray her absence.” 

The parliament having secured the assistance of the 
Scots, and their forces having, early in the year, entered 
England, the king on his side was now meditating an 
attempt to secure the assistance of the Irish catholics, 
to which the devotion of certain of the old catholic 
houses at home encouraged him. But it was a game of 
terrible danger, for if he lost it, he lost everything; 
and that it should transpire before maturity would be 
to lose it absolutely: for the Irish catholics had, truly 
or falsely, been charged with such enormities during 
the rebellion, that they had become absolutely hateful 
in the eyes of all English protestants and any alliance 
with them must cost him far more in protestants than 
he could gaiu by itin catholics. It was necessary there- 
fore that he should go about it with the utmost caution ; 
and indeed in his whole management of it, the wari- 
ness far exceeded the dignity, and was practiced at the 
expense of his best friends. But the poor king was 
such a believer in his father’s pet doctrine of the divine 
right of his inheritance, that not only would he him- 
self sacrifice everything to the dim shadow of royalty 
which usurped the throne of his conscience, but would, 
without great ditticulty or compunction, although not 
always without remorse, accept any sacrifice which a 
subject might have devotion enough to bring to the 
altar before which Charles Stuart acted as flamen. 

In this my story of hearts rather than fortunes, it is 
not necessary to follow the river of public events 
through many of its windings, although every now and 
then my track will bring me to a ferry where the boat 
bearing my personages will be seized by the force of 
the current, and carried down the stream while cross- 
ing to the other bank. 

It must have been, I think, in view of his slowly 
maturing intention to employ lord Herbert in a secret 
mission to Ireland with the object above mentioned, 
that the king had sought to bind him yet more closely 
to himself by conferring on him the title of Glamorgan. 
It was not however until the following year, when his 
affairs seemed on the point of becoming desperate, that 
he proceeded, possibly with some protestant compunc- 
tions, certainly with considerable protestant apprehen- 
sion, to carry out his design. Towards this had pointed 
the relaxation of his measures against the catholic 
rebels for some time previous, and may to some have 
indicated hopes entertained of them, It must be re- 
membered that while these catholics united to defend 
the religion of their country, they, like the Scots who 
joined the parliament, professed a sincere attachment 
to their monarch, and in the persons of their own 
enemies had certainly taken up arms against many of 
his. 

Meantime the Scots had invaded England, and the 
parliament had largely increased their forces in the 
hope of a decisive engagement; but the king refused 
battle and gained time. In the north, prince Rupert 
made some progress, and brought on the battle of 
Marston moor, where the victory was gained by Crom- 
well, after all had been regarded as lost by the other 
parliamentary generals, On the other hand the king 
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gained an important advantage in the west country 
over Essex and his army. 

+ The trial and execution of Laud, who died in the 
beginning ofthe following year, obeying the king 
rather than his rebellious lords, was a terrible sign to 
the house of Raglan of what the presbyterian party 
was capable of. But to Dorothy it would have given 
a yet keener pain had she not begun to learn that 
neither must the excesses of individuals be attributed 
to their party, nor those of his party taken as embody- 
ing the mind of every one who belongs to it. At the 
game time the old insuperable difficulty returned: how 
could Richard belong to such a party ? 





CHAPTER XLII. 
A NEW SOLDIER. 


OMENTS had scarcely passed after Dorothy 

left him at the fountain ere Scudamore griev- 

ously repented of having spoken to her in such a man- 

ner, and would gladly have offered apology aud what 
amends he might. 

But Dorothy, neither easily moved to wrath nor 
yet given to the nourishing of active resentment, was 
not therefore at all the readier to forget the results of 
moral difference, or to permit any nearer approach on 
the part of one such as her cousin had shown himself. 
As long as he continued so self-serene and unashamed, 
what satisfaction to her or what good to him could 
there be in it, even were he to content himself with 
the cousinly friendship which, as soon as he was capa- 
ble of it, she was willing to afford him? As it was 
now, she grauted him only distant recognition in com- 
pany, neither seeking nor avoiding him, and as to all 
opportunity of private speech entirely shunning him. 
For some time, in the vanity of his experience, he 
never doubted that these were only feminine arts, or 
that when she judged him sufficiently punished, she 
would relax the severity of her behavior and begiu to 
make him amends. But this demeanor of hers endured 
so long, and continued so uniform, that at length he 
began to doubt the universality of his experience, and 
to dread lest the maiden should actually prove what 
he bad never found maiden before, inexorable. He 
did not refiect that he had given her no ground what- 
ever for altering her judgment or feeling with regard 
to him. But in truth her thoughts rarely turned to 
him at all, and while his were haunting her as one who 
was taking pleasure in the idea that she was making 
him feel her resentment, she was simply forgetting 
him, busy perhaps with some self-offered question 
that demanded an answer, or perhaps brooding a little 
over the past, in which the form of Richard now came 
and weut at its will. 

So long as Rowland imagined the existence of a 
quarrel he imagined therein a bond between them; 
when be became convinced that no quarrel, only in- 
difference, or perhaps despisal, separated them, he 
began again to despair, and felt himself urged once 
more to speak. Seizing therefore an opportunity in 
such manner that she could not escape him without 
attracting very undesirable attention, he began a talk 
upon the old basis. 

“Wilt thou then never forgive me more, Dorothy ?”’ 
he said humbly. 

“For what, Mr. Scudamore?” 

“T mean for offending thee with rude words.” 

“Truly I have forgotten them.”’ 

** Then shall we be friends ?”’ 

* Nay, that follows not.”’ 

“What quarrel then hast thou with me?” 

“I have no quarrel with thee; yet is there one thing 
I cannot forgive thee.” 

‘“*And what is that, cousin? Believe me I know not. 
I need but to know, and I will humble myself.” 

“That would serve nothing, for how should I forgive 
thee for being unworthy? For such thing there is no 
forgiveness. Cease to be unworthy, and then is there 
nothing to forgive. I were an unfriendly friend, Row- 
land, did I befriend the man who befriendeth not 
himself.” 

**T understand thee not, cousin.” 

“And I understand not thy not understanding. 
Therefore there can be no communion between us.” 

So saying Dorothy left him to what consolation he 
could find in such china-pastoral abuse as the gallants 
of the day would, with the aid of poetic penny- 
trumpet, cast upon offending damsels—Daphnes and 
Chloes, and, in the mood, heathen shepherdesses in 
general. But, fortunately for himself, how great so- 
ever had been the freedom with which he had lost 
and changed many a foolish liking, he found, let his 
hopelessness or his offense be what it might, he had 
not the power to shake himself free from the first wor- 
thy passion ever roused in him. It had struck root 
below the sandy upper stratum of his mind into a clay 
soil beneath, where at least it was able to hold, and 
whence it could draw a little slow reluctant nourish- 
ment. 

During his poetic anger, he wrote no small amount 
of fair verse, tried by the standard of Cowley, Carew, 
and Suckling,—so like theirs indeed that the best of it 
might have passed for some of their worst, although 
there was not in it all a single phrase to remind one of 
their best. But when the poetic spring began to run 
dry, be fell once more into a sort of willful despair, 
and disrelished everything, except indeed his food and 
drink—so much so that his master perceiving his alter- 
ed cheer, one day addressed him to know the cause. 

“What aileth thee, Rowland?” he said kindly, “For 


this se’ennight past, thou lookest like one that oweth 
the hangman his best suit.” 

“Trust, my lord," said Rowland, with a tragic air of 
discontent. 

The notion had arisen in his foolish head that the 
way to soften the heart of Dorothy would be to ride 
to the wars, and get himself slain, or, rather, severely 
but not mortally wounded. Then he would be brought 
back to Raglan, and, thinking he was going to die, 
Dorothy would nurse him, and then she would be sure 
to fall in love with him, Yes—bhe would ride forth on 
the fellow Heywood’s mare, seek him in the field of 
battle, and slay him, but be himself thus grievously 
wounded. 

“Trust, my lord!” he said briefly. 

‘*Hal thou wouldst to the wars! I like thee for that, 
boy. Truly the king wanteth soldiers, and that more 
than ever. Thou art a good cupbearer, but I will do 
my best to savor my claret without thee. Thou shalt 
to the king, and what poor thing my word may do for 
thee shall not be wanting.” 

Scudamore had expected opposition, and was a little 
nonplused. He had judged himself essential to his 
master’s comfort, and had even hoped he might set 
Dorothy to use her influence towards reconciling him 
to remain at home. But although self-indulgent and 
lazy, Scudamore was constitutionally no coward, and 
had never had any experience to give him pause: heq 
did not know what an ugly thing a battle is after it is 
over, and the mind has leisure to attend to the smart- 
ing of the wounds. 

“T thank your lordship with all my heart,” he said, 
putting on an air of greater satisfaction than he felt, 
“and with your lordship’s leave would prefer a further 
request.” 

“Say on, Rowland. I owe thee something for long 
and faithful service. An’ I can, I will.’ 

“Give me the roundhead’s mare that I may the bet- 
ter find her master.” 

For Lady was still within the walls. The marquis 
could not restore her, but neither could he bring him- 
self to use her, cherishing the bope of being one day 
free to give her back to nreconciled subject. But alas! 
there were very few horses now in Raglan stalls. 

“No, Rowland,” he said; “thou art the last who 
ought to get any good of her. It were neither law nor 
justice to hand the stolen goods to the thief.”’ 

He sat silent, and Rowland, not very cager, stood 
before him in silence also, meaning it to be read as indi- 
cating that to the wars except on that mare’s back he 
would not ride. But the thought of the marquis had 
taken another turn. 

“Thou shalt have her, my boy. Thou shalt not rust 
at home for the sake of a gouty old man and his claret. 
But ere thou go, I will write out certain maxims for 
thy following both in the field and in quarters, Ere 
thou ride, look well to thy girths, and as thou ridest 
say thy prayers, for it pleaseth not God that every 
man on the right side should live, and thou mayst find 
the presence in which thou standest change suddenly 
from that of mortal man to that of living God. I say 
nothing of orthodoxy, for truly I am not one to think 
that because a man hath been born a heretic, which 
lay not in his choice, and hath not been of his parents 
taught in the truth, that therefore he must howl for 
eyer. Not while blessed Mary is queen of heaven, will 
all the priests in Christendom persuade me thereof, 
Only be thou fully persuaded in thine own mind, Row- 
land, for if thou cared not, that were an evil thing in- 
deed. And of all things, my lad, remember this, that 
a weak blow were ever better unstruck. Go now to 
the armorer, and to him deliver my will that he fit 
thee out as a cuirassier for his majesty’s service. I can 
give thee no rank, for I have no regiment in the mak- 
ing at present, but it may please his majesty to take 
care of thee, and give thee a place in my lord Glamor- 
gan’s regiment of body-guards.”* 

The prospect thus suddenly opened to Scudamore of 

a wider life and greater liberty, might have dazzled 
many a nobler nature than his. Lord Worcester saw 
the light in his eyes, and as he left the room gazed 
after him with pitiful countenance. 
* Poor lad! poor lad!” he said to himself; “I hope I 
see not the last of thee! God forbid! But here thou 
didst but rust, and it were a vile thing in an old man to 
infect a youth with the disease of age. 

Rowland soon found the master of the armory, and 
with him crossed to the keep, where it lay, above the 
workshop. At the foot of the stair he talked loud in 
hope that Dorothy might be with the fire-engine, which 
he thought he heard at work, and would hear him. 
Having chosen such pieces as pleased his fancy, and 
needed but a little of the armorer’s art to render them 
suitable, he filled his arms with them, and following 
the master down, contrived to fall a little behind, so 
that he should leave the tower before him, when he 
dropped them al] with a huge clatter at the foot of the 
stair. The noise was sufficient, for it brought out Dor- 
thy. She gazed for a moment as, pretending not to 
have seen her, he was picking them up with his back 
towards her. 

“Do I see thee arming at length, cousin ?” she said. 
“T congratulate thee.’”’ 

She held out her handtohim. He took it and stared. 
The reception of his noisy news was different from what 
he had been vain enough to hope. So little had Doro- 
thy’s behavior in the capture of Richard enlightened 
him as to her character! 

“Thou wouldst have me slain then to be rid of me, 





—_ 


“T would have any man slain where men fight,” 
returned Dorothy, “rather than idling within stone 
walls!’’ 

“Thou art hard hearted, Dorothy, and knowest not 
what love is, else wouldst thou pity me a little.” 

“What! art afraid, cousin?” 

“Afraid! I fear nothing under heaven but thy 
cruelty, Dorothy.” 

“Then what wouldst thou have me pity thee for?” 

“T would, an’ I bad dared, have said—Because I 
must leave thee. But thou wouldst mock at that, and 
therefore I say instead—Because I shall never return; 
for Isee well that thou never hast loved me even a 
little.” 

Dorothy smiled. 

** An’ I bad loved thee, cousin,” she rejoined, ‘‘I had 
never let thee rest, or left soliciting thee, until thou 
hadst donned thy buff coat and buckled on thy spurs 
and departed to be a man among men, and no morea 
boy among woman.” 

So saying she returned to her engine, which all the 
time had been pumping and forcing with fiery inspir- 
ation. 

Scudamore mounted and rode, followed by one of 
the grooms. He found the king at Wallingford, pre- 
sented the marquis’s letter, proffered his services, and 
was at once placed in attendance on his majesty's 
person. 

In the eyes of most of his comrades the mare he rode 
seemed too light for cavalry work, but she made up in 
spirit and quality of muscle for lack of size, and there 
was not another about the king to match in beauty the 
little black Lady. Sweet-tempered and gentle although 
nervous and quick, and endowed with a rare docility 
and a faith which supplied courage, it was clear, while 
nothing was known of her pedigree, both from her 
form and her nature, that she was of Arab descent. 
No feeling of unreality in his possession of her intrud- 
ing to disturb his satisfaction in her, Scudamore be- 
came very fond of her. Having joined thearmy, how- 
ever, only after the second battle of Newbury, he 
had no chance till the following summer of learning 
how she bore herself in the field. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
LADY AND BISHOP. 


N the meantime a succession of events had con- 
tributed to enhance the influence of Cromwell in 
the parliament, and his position and power in the 
army. He was now, therefore, more able to put in 
places of trust such men as came nearest his own way 
of thinking, and amongst the rest Roger Heywood, 
whom, once brought into the active service for which 
modesty had made him doubt his own fitness, he would 
not allow to leave it again, but made colonel of one of 
his favorite regiments of horse, with his son as major. 

Richard continued to ride Bishop, which became at 
length famous for courage, as he had become ‘at once 
for ugliness. Fortunately they found that he had 
developed friendly feelings towards one of the mares 
of the troop, never lashing out when she happened to 
be behind him; so they gave her that place, and were 
freed from much anxiety. Still the rider on each side 
of him had to keep his eyes open, for every now and 
then a sudden fury of biting would seize him, and 
bring chaos in the regiment for a moment or two. 
When his master was made an officer, the brute’s 
temptations probably remained the same, but his 
opportunities of yielding to them became considerably 
fewer. 

It was strange company in which Richard rode. 
Nearly all were of the independent party in religious 
polity, all holding, or imagining they held, the same or 
nearly the same tenets. The opinions of most of them, 
however, were merely the opinions of the man to 
whose influences they had been first and principally 
subjected; to say what their belief was, would be te 
say what they were, which is deeper judgment than a 
man can reach. In Roger Heywood and his son dwelt 
a pure love of liberty; the ardent attachment to 
liberty which most of the troopers professed, would 
have prevented few of them indeed from putting a 
quaker in the stocks, or perhaps whipping him, had 
such an obnoxious heretic as a quaker been at that 
time in existence. In some was the devoutest sense of 
personal obligation, and the strongest religious feeling: 
in others was nothing but talk, less injurious than some 
sorts of pseudo-religious talk in that it was a jargon 
admitting of much freedom of utterance and reception, 
mysterious symbols being used in commonest inter- 
change. That they all believed earnestly enough to 
fight for their convictions, will not go very far in proof 
of their sincerity even, for to most of them fighting 
came by nature, and was no doubt a great relief to the 
much oppressed old Adam not yet by any means dead 
in them. 

At length the king led out his men for another 
campaign, and was followed by Fairfax and Cromwell 
into the shires of Leicester and Northampton. Then 
came the battle at the village of Naseby. 

Prince Rupert, whose folly so often lost what his 
courage had gained, having defeated Ireton and his 
horse, followed them from the field, while Cromwell 
with his superior numbers turned sir Marmaduke 
Langdale’s flank, and thereby turned the scale of 
victory. 

But sir Marmaduke and his men fought desperately, 
and while the contest was yet undecided, the king saw 





Dorothy ?”’ he gasped, 


that Rupert, returned from the pursuit, was attacking 
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the enemy’s artillery, and dispatched Rowland in hot 
haste to bring him to the aid of sir Marmaduke. 

The straightest line to reach him lay across a large 
field to the rear of sir Marmaduke's men. As he went 
from behind them, Richard caugbt sight of him and his 
object together, struck spurs into Bishop's flanks, bored 
him through a bull-fence, was in the same field with 
Rowland, and tore at full speed to bead him off from 
the prince. 

Rowland rode for some distance without perceiving 
that he was followed: if Richard could but get within 
pistol-shot of him, for alas, heseemed to be mounted on 
the fleeter animal! Heavens!—could it be? Yes, it 
was! it was his own lost Lady the cavalier rode! For 
a moment his heart beat so fast that he felt asif he 
should fall from his horse. 

Rowland became aware that he was pursued, but at 

the first glimpse of the long, low, rat-like animal on 
which the roundhead came floundering after him, burst 
into a laugh of derision, and jumping a young hedge 
found himself in a clayish fallow, which his mare found 
heavy. Soon Richard jumped the hedge also, and 
immediately Bishop had the advantage. But now, 
beyond the tall hedge they were approaching, they 
heard the sounds of the conflict near: there was no time 
to lose. Richard breathed deep, and uttered a long, 
wild, peculiar cry. Lady started, half-stopped, raised 
her head high and turned round her ears. Richard 
cried again, She wheeled, and despite spur and rein, 
though the powerful bit with which Rowland rode 
her seemed to threaten breaking her jaw, bore him, at 
short deer-like bounds, back towards his pursuer. 

Not until the mare refused obedience did Rowland 
begin to suspect who had followed him. Thena vague 
recollection of something Richard had said the night he 
carried him home to Raglan, crossed his mind, and he 
grew furious. But in vain he struggled with the mare, 
and all the time Richard kept plowing on towards 
them. At length he saw Rowland take a pistol from 
his holster. Instinctively Richard did the same, and 
when he saw him raise the butt-end to strike her on 
the head, fired—and missed, but saved Lady the blow, 
and ere Rowland recovered from the start it gave him 
to hear the bullet whistle past his ear, uttered anotber 
equally peculiar but different cry. Lady reared, 
plunged, threw her heels in the air, emptied ber saddle, 
and came flying to Richard. 

But now arose a fresh anxiety:—what if Bishop 
should, as was most likely, attack the mare? At her 
master’s word, however, she stood, a few yards off, and 
with arched neck and forward-pricked ears waited, 
while Bishop, moved possibly with admiration of the 
manner in which she had unseated her rider, scanned 
her with no malign aspect. 

By this time Rowland had got upon his feet, and 
mindful of his duty, bopeful also that Richard would 
be content with his prize, set off as hard as he could 
run for a gap he spied in the hedge. But in a moment 
Bishop, followed by Lady, had headed him, 

“Thou wert better cry quarter,” said Richard. 
¥ The reply was a bullet, that struck Bishop below the 


ear. He stood straight up, gave one yell, and tumbled 
over. Scudamore ran towards the mare, hoping to 


catch her and be off ere the roundhead could recover 
himself. But, although Bishop had fallen on his leg, 
Richard was unhurt. He lay still and watched. Lady 
seemed bewildered, and Rowland coming softly up, 
seized her bridle, and sprung into the saddle. The 
same moment Richard gave his cry a second time, and 
again up went Rowland in the air, and Lady came trot- 
ting daintily to her master, scared but obedient. Row- 
land fell on his back, and before he came to himself, 
Richard had drawn his leg from under his slain charger, 
and his sword from its sheath. And now first he per- 
ceived who his antagonist was, and a pang went to his 
heart at the remembrance of his father’s words. 

“Mr. Scudamore,” he cried, ““I would thou hadst 
not stolen my mare, so that I might fight with thee in 
a Christian fashion.” 

“Roundhead scoundrel!” gasped Scudamore, wild 
with wrath. “Thy unmannerly varlet tricks shall cost 
thee dear. Thouasolcier? A juggler with a mounte- 
bank jade—a vile hackney which thou hast taught to 
caper! A soldier indeed!” 

“A soldier and seatless!” returned Richard. 
soldier and rail! A soldier and steal my mare, then 
shoot my horse! Bah! An’ the rest were like thee we 
might take the field with dog-whips.” 

Scudamore drew a pistol from his belt, and glanced 
towards the mare. 

“ An’ thou lift thine arm, I will kill thee,” cried Rich- 
ard. “‘ What! Shall a man not teach his horse lest the 
thief should find him not broke to his taste? 3esides, 
did I not give thee warning while yet I judged thee an 
honest man, and a thief but in jest? Go thy ways. I 
shall do my country betfer service by following braver 
men than by taking thee. Get thee back to thy master. 
An’ I killed thee, I should do him less hurt than I 
would. See yonder bow thy master’s horse do knot 
and scatter!” 

He approached Lady to mount and ride away. 

But Rowland, who had now with the help of his anger 
recovered from the effects of his fall, rushed at Richard 
with drawn sword. The contest was brief. With one 
heavy blow that beat down his guard and wounded him 
severely in the shoulder, dividing his collar-bone, for 
he was bui lightly armed, Richard stretched his 
antagonist on the ground; then seeing prince Rupert’s 
men returning, and sir Marmaduke’s in flight and some 
of them coming his way, he feared being surrounded, 


cA 


and leaping into the saddle, flew as if the wind were 
under him back to his regiment, reaching it just as in 
the first heat of pursuit Cromwell called them back, 
and turned them upon the rear of the royalist in- 
fantry. 

This decided the battle. Ere Rupert returned, the 
affair was so hopeless that not even the entreaties of 
the king could induce his cavalry to form again and 
charge. 

His majesty retreated to Leicester and Hereford. 

(To be continued.) 


Gye Church. 


HOME. 


Pohick Church, Fairfax County, Va., where 
Washington used to worsbip, and which for many 
years has been in a state of decay, is now, through the 
liberality of a New York gentleman, thoroughly re- 
paired and partly refitted. The rector and wardens 
feeling the further need of a communion table and 
service, an organ, carpet, stoves, ete., and finding the 
scattered parish sadly off for funds, again appeal to 
their ‘fellow countrymen” and their “ fellow church- 
men” to help them out in refurnishing it. 

















Those seven colored Episcopal churches in South 
Carolina, which lately joined the Reformed move- 
ment, held their first convention at Pineopolis on the 
14th inst. They represent some six hundred and thirty 
members, and are reported to have made a promising 
start. If the Bishop Cummins churches in this direc- 
tion sustain them as a wissionary enterprise, something 
may come of it. The colored people take hold with 
good spirit, as they have provided for the support of 
two preachers, and propose to educate a few appli- 
cants for the ministry. 


Precisely what the Lutheran situation is in this 
country, it might be difficult to say, for while at one 
time there is considerable said about the union of all 
the branches, at another we find the differences ameng 
some of them wider than ever. For instance it is both 
discouragipg and confusing to read in one case that 
“the history of the Iowa Synod, its original doctrinal 
basis, its confessional changes, its symbolical contro- 
versies, its colloquies, agitation and recent disruption, 
furnishes another remarkable example of the impossi- 
bility of attaining a perfect agreement on all points 
of doctrine by the adoption of all the Symbolical 
Books.”’ It does seem as though the Iowa friends will 
have to begin all over again. 

Several thousand dollars have already been 
subscribed for the proposed Monumental Church at 
Savaunah, Ga., in memory of John Wesley. Drs. 
Deems and Holdich receive subscriptions in this city, 
and the former suggests that all branches of Method- 
ism in England and Canada, as well as the United 
States, be represented in the fund. He also hints that 
the Moravians who were the instruments in Wesley’s 
conversion and the Episcopalians of whom Methodists 
are an offshoot might find the object appealing-to 
their liberality. The church, we understand, is to be 
built during the centennial year, which might be a 
good reason for inviting all denominations to con- 
tribute. 








As a centennial suggestion, affecting themselves, 
the Jewish Messenger proposes that the American 
Hebrews signalize the coming year with efforts towards 
heartier co-operation between their different organi- 
zations. In fact it would like to see a Pan-Judaic 
convention held at some point sooner or later, whose 
aim would be “not to convert the world to a narrow 
creed, but to demonstrate the vitality, the dignity, the 
essential power and usefulness of the Jewish race and 
faith, and to devise measures for preserving historical 
Judaism.” Another object would be to help secure 
the civil and religious freedom of the Jews the world 
over wherever they are deprived of them; and this, 
perhaps, is the best part of the suggestion. 


Rey. Charles G. Finney, Oberlin’s ex-president, 
died suddenly of heart disease on the 16th inst., at the 
ripe age of eighty-three years. His birthplace was 
Warren, Conn. He studied law in early life, then en- 





tered the ministry, in which he did long and varied 
service. The present generation hardly recalls his first 
| labors and bis fame asa revivalist about 1824and after. 
He became pastor and professor at Oberlin in 18365, 
| continued to preach in his effective way to the masses 
both here and in England, where he went in 1848, and 
| in 1852 became president of the college, holding the 
position fourteen years. In the slavery agitation he 
was prominent, and the temperance cause also strong- 
ly took hold of his sympathies. His death revives 
many recollections of his life, which was active, ear- 
nest, and fruitful in more than the average measure. 
In regard to the meeting of the American Board 
at Chicago in October the Advance says: “* The Com- 
mittee of arrangements have been at work for several 
weeks. The guests, who will doubtless number into 
the thousands, will find the city ready to receive them. 
The hospitalities of Chicago will be well taxed. But 
it can do easily what cities like New Haven, Worcester 
and Norwich at the East, and Cleveland, Detroit and 








Minneapolis at the West, have done abundantly. The 
main western railroads centering in Chicago will re- 
turn persons attending the meetings at one-fifth fare. 
It is hopeful the eastern roads will do the same. We 
predict one of the best meetings the Board has had. 
The only shadow upon it will be the threatened debt. 
Will not all our churches do their whole duty before 
the close of the financial year, Aug. 31, to dissipate this 
cloud to make the meeting one of glad thanksgiving?” 

A writer in the Pacific, who has repeatedly 
visited the mining towns of Nevada and California, 
is impressed with the fact that the moral grade of 
their people is continually lowering, not through the 
associations of life there—for these are settled places, 
not new mining regions—but because of the conditions 
of living enforced by the mine owners and capitalists. 
This fact, for instance, is to be noted, that “the whole 
mining organization in Nevada, with very rare excep- 
tions, involves the direct ignoring and violation of the 
Christian Sabbath, so that, also with rare exceptions, 
not a man is employed who will not either habitually 
labor on the Sabbath, as any other day, or else hold 
himself ready to do so when called upon.” The result 
is, either to drive away from the State, or from the 
mines, all Christian men who are of high, decided, 
conscientious principles; or, in the course of time, to 
blunt the moral sensibilities of those who do stay. It 
is a conflict with the money-makers and the churches, 
in which the latter are meeting with steady defeat. 
The only remedy seems to be a new standard of work 
and competition brought about by other pursuits, or 
the conversion of the capitalists. Hope for the latter, 
however, seems to be extinguished. 








PERSONAL NoTES.—Bishop Simpson while at 
Sheffield, England, last month, met the Wesleyans 
who were in Conference there, and made them one of 
his stirring addresses, The bishop has been visiting 
different parts of Europe in connection with Ameri- 
ean Methodist missions, and was then on his way to 
Norway.—Rev. C. D. Foss accepts the Presidency of 
Wesleyan University.—The average ministerial age of 
the 177 ordained Congregational ministers in Maine is 
18 years. Four of these have been from 54 to 60 years 
in tho service. 





FOREIGN. 

Probably it is upon the ground that they both 
need praying for that the Catholic clergy of Alsace- 
Lorraine have finally consented to say public prayers 
in their churches for Germany aud her William. It 
does not follow that the French inhabitants of that 
district, what few of them remain, have also consented 
to join in the ‘‘ Amen,’’ unless with a very definite 
mental reservation. But it ought not to be hard to 
pray for the Emperor or even for Bismarck. A great 
mavy good Protestants pray for the Pope, and with- 
out apy reservation whatever. 


The English Wesleyans, the laymen in particu- 
lar, are urging the revival of the old order of circuit 
preachers, freed from the round of circuit duties—a 
body of evangelists, in other words, who can be “ let 
loose upon the country, with a roving commission to 
preach the gospel in streets and lanes and in barus 
and cottages.”” They may not necessarily organize 
churches, or make collections, or confine themselves 
to Methodist stations, but simply ride through the 
by-ways of the land and preach the truth wherever 
and whenever they can find hearers. The plan is ma- 
turing, the Wesleyan Committees of Review having 
recently discussed and favored it. 





In the new Spanish Constitution, the clause on 
the subject of religion reads that “ the State religion 
is Apostolic Roman Catholic,” and the nation obliges 
itself to maintain its worship and ministers. No per- 
sons, however, shall be molested in Spanish territory 
for religious opinions or the exercise of their respective 
worships, so long as the respect due to Christian 
morality is paid. Nevertheless there shall not be per- 
mitted other public ceremonies or demonstrations 
than those of the religion of the State. The President 
Canovas declares the meaning is that Protestants may 
have churches with open doors and celebrate worship 
inside, but there must be no manifestations in the 
streets. 


Another Roman Catholic prelate, says the Von- 
conformist, has announced his opposition to Vatican- 
ism and its offshoots, namely, the Bishop of Porto, 
Portugal. He has recently delivered a charge to his 
clergy, in which he denounced in the most plain- 
spoken language the new doctrines of the Immaculate 
Conception, Papal Infallibility, and the Syllabus. But 
not less warmly does he castigate the superstitious 
practices which are encouraged by the Ultramon- 
tanists—for instance, ‘“impostures, such as the miracles 
of Lourdes and La Salette, and others of the same 
kind”; miraculous waters and other deceits, by the aid 
of which miserable speculators make great profits out 
of a credulous public. 


That terrible ‘“‘Chureh Property Bill” of Prus- 
sia’s, giving the parishes and not the priests the ad- 
ministration of certain church fiscal matters, which 
was supposed to be about the last straw that the back 
of the Ultramontane camel could possibly stand, seems 
to have been received as a matter of course by those 
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| whom it most affects. Instead of holding out against 
it, the bishops in many cases have submitted, some of 
| them having even notified the authorities officially of 
‘ their intention to obey the law. And so for the first 
time the Catholic leaders in Germany ‘“ have relin- 
quished the principle that the church may not lend its 
assistance to carry out laws on ecclesiastical affairs 
' which have been enacted solely by the State.” 





It might have been expected that the Court of 
Arches would decide in favor of the Owston Ferry 
vicar who refused to let the title ‘‘ Rev.’ appear on a 
tombstone in the parish graveyard in the case of Mr. 
Keet, the Wesleyan minister. Judging from some of 
its recent opinions, the particular duty of that court 
seems to be to hunt up and enforce the laws relating 
to the church for three hundred years back, be they 
written or unwritten, trivial or curious. The work is 
done well evidently; for in this case Dr. Phillimore, 
the Dean of Arches, rules that the churchyard is the 
freehold of the incumbent, subject only to the right 
of the parishioner or stranger to simple interment; 
that, if he chooses, be can pasture animals there; and 
that he can prohibit the use of gravestones altogether, 
for they might interfere with the privileges of his 
sheep and cows! This is very old law, to be sure, but 
then that makes it all the better. Then again, since 
tombstones bave crept in, the incumbent is not bound 
“to confer by a permanent inscription in his own 
churchyard upon another person that peculiar religious 
title by which he alone has been hitherto designated 
and known to his own parishioners and his own 
church.” Or, in so many words, *“* Rey.” isa title pecu- 
liar to the Church of England clergy. In the face of 
the pasture, cows and exclusiveness of the word in 
question, accordingly, Mr. Keet finds himself about as 
far out of court as one judge could throw him. Even 
the London Times is disgusted at this decision; so is 
Mr. Keet and all the Wesleyan host back of him. 
They appeal, of course. 








The Teck. 








(From Tuesday, Aug. 17, to Monday, Aug. 23.] 


When it was announced that General Crook 
was detailed to clear out unauthorized intruders from 
the Black Hills, it became merely a question of a few 
weeks how soon the job would be done. The General 
is a born Indian fighter, and hunting miners is enough 
like his birthright to make him feel at home, An in- 
teresting letter from a Tribune correspondent relates 
the reception of General Crook’s command by the 
very considerable number of miners already on the 
ground. The General and Captain Mix, it seems, are 
held in wholesome awe by the border elements, and 
it is generally understood that no orders will be issued 
Save such as can be carried out. One of the miners 
commented on the notice to quit after this patriotic 
fashion: “It’s right, boys. That thar man talks squar, 
and I'jl light out,” the last two words being equivalent 
in Western phrase to the other Westernism, ‘ vamos.” 
Another said: “The fact is we ought not to fight the 
military, for that’s the United States, and that’s our- 
Selves. We're the United States.” A general belief 
exists among the miners that the bargain will be rati- 
fied with the Indians and the Black Hills purchased. 
To this end meetings were held at the various camps 
preparatory to “lighting out,” and resolutions were 
taken to respect the claims already staked under 
miners’ law. It is certain now that no rich deposits of 
gold have been discovered, and many of the adven- 
turers who have made their way to the Hills had 
already gone home discouraged before General Crook 
issued his proclamation. Of course this will not con- 
vince the restless spirits who are anxious for adventure, 
and possibly gain. To such the Black Hills will always 
seem to contain untold treasures. Whatever may be 
the result of the negotiations with the Indians, we 
shall every little while hear of parties penetrating the 
forbidden territory only to struggle back to the fron- 

' tier, such of them as escaped with their lives, to tell 
their story of adventure and hardship to others, who 
will perhaps in their turn tempt a like fate. 

| — 

‘ Two more reports from our Canal Investigating 

Commission carry us along a little further toward a 

conviction that New York maintaing her supremacy 
as the Empire State. The Commission has examined 
some contract work which was under suspicion, and 
makes out the clearest description yet published of 
engineering operations under the Canal Ring. The 
contract was given out for $10,617, which was to pay 
for removing some old work and constructing a line of 
vertical wall. The regular form of contract specifies 
the size of stones, quality of cement, thickness of 

' wall, manner of laying it, quality of timber for ties, 
etc., etc. The actual wall is about one third the pre- 
scribed thickness, is built of stones which barely reach 
the minimum contract size, laid in cement which has 
not the tenacity of common mortar. The white oak 
ties are not ties at all, nor are they white oak, it hav- 
ing been assumed that short pieces of timber would, 
to the casual glance, answer every purpose if the rest 
of the timber was supposed to be out of sight. To 
crown all any quantity of rock blasting and excava- 
tion was charged but not performed, and from first 
to last the contractors pocketed $50,000 and some odd 





hundreds of dollars. And yet we wonder why busi- 
ness is dull, and men out of work, and the mischief to 
pay generally. Before closing this paragraph we must 
say a word of commendation for the members of the 
Governor’s Commission, who have, with such sys- 
tematic faithfulness, devoted their summer to ferreting 
out these abominable frauds. We forget whether they 
are mostly Republicans or Democrats, and we do not 
in the least care which they are, nor what may be the 
politics of the scoundrels who are probably even now 
furnishing themselves with whiskey and cigars out of 
the profits. 


September is to be made memorable by a meet- 
ing of the ‘ Legal Tender Club,” which is, of course, 
a euphuism for inflationists. We take pleasure in 
giving them this amount of gratuitous advertising. 
Their circular, which, by the way, they have omitted 
to send to us, personally, and we are therefore obliged 
to draw our information from the public prints, in- 
vites the co-operation of all interested persons to se- 
cure a “ United States Legal Tender sound currency, 
based on the faith and credit of the people of the 
United States and their General Government, and also 
on the revenues paid by the people to the United 
States Treasury, and having in addition a representa- 
tive value in being redeemable and interchangeable 
for 3.65 United States bonds. (See address of Peter 
Cooper, Esq.) We are also in favor of the issue of such 
legals for value to a sufficient amount to meet the de- 
mands of trade and to promote the industries of the 
nation, and demand that greenbacks shall meet the 
necessities of peace as they met those of war.’ Other 
engagements prevent General Butler from accepting 
the invitation to address the club, but be declares him- 
self in sympathy with the movement, which must be 
gratifying to Mr. Peter Cooper, whose address is above 
referred to. 


Having quoted Mr. Welsh’s letters to the Presi- 
dent and Professor Marsh on Indian affairs, it is right 
to say that Mr. Cowen has replied to them, or rather 
to the first named, denying some of the minor facts 
and making counter statements to place Mr. Delano 
right before the public. This was to be expected, for 
it is nearly impossible that two sides should exist on a 
given question without misunderstandings of one sort 
oranother. Meanwhile the work of the commission- 
ers goes on, but they have gone beyond the reach of 
regular mails, and reports of their proceedings are not 
so frequent as they were. 

Brussels is to have an international exhibition of 
life-saving apparatus next year. The prevention of ac- 
cidents by agency of earth, air, fire, and water is to be 
considered ; nor are hospital service, the health of cities, 
and general sanitary science to be overlooked. Such an 
exhibition will be hard to keep within bounds as, lit- 
erally construed, life-saving covers a very wide sphere 
of operations. The Peace Society, for instance, might 
claim a large assignment of space, and the medical 
faculty, not to mention temperance societies, prison 
reform leagues and charitable institutions generally, 
might easily fill all the rest. 

From the English journals we learn that some 
ingenious German experimenter has succeeded in 
solidifying, so to speak, the national beverage of 
his country. The beer-drinker may, it is said, carry 
about his favorite brand in his pocket, just as he 
might, if he chose, carry about a seidlitz powder. 
At a public exhibition given in Frankfort this in- 
ventor mixed a small portion of brownish powder in a 
glass of water and produced a drink which even the 
experts who abound in Frankfort could not distin- 
guish from the contents of their own casks. We as- 
sume that the drink thus produced is free from the 
highly intoxicating properties which are known to lie 
in the lager of commerce, and it is therefore permitted 
us to hope that the accounts are not exaggerated. 
The powder, we are told, can be sold at twelve cents 
an ounce, which amount suffices to produce a gallon 
of beer. Moreover, by means of slight changes in 
compounding the preparation, any kind of beer or ale 
may be imitated to perfection. Instead, therefore, of 
going to the nearest gin-mill for his potations, the 
tnirsty soul will walk to the drinking fountain, shake 
a few grains of powder into the cup, fill up with 
nature’s own beverage, and, having quenched his 
thirst, will return soberly to his daily occupation. 


An Englishman, or a Scotsman, perhaps, since 
his name is Mackenzie, addressed a meeting of influen- 
tial men in London a few days since on the practica- 
bility of opening a new route for trade with the 
interior of Africa, approaching that almost unknown 
region from the north and west instead of from the 
east as, with trifling exceptions, has heretofore been 
done. The chief obstacle hitherto encountered in this 
direction has been the hostility of the coast tribes, 
but Mr. Mackenzie points out that there is no need 
whatever of troubling these barbarians in the least, 
since with the Canary Isles as a base of operations 
there is a straight course through no one’s dominions, 
right across the desert to Timbuctoo, eight hundred 
miles distant. Thence the whole interior of the con- 
tinent is open to commerce. The Niger offers water 
communication with the coast, and the inhabitants 
are of a higher order of intelligence, and more tracta- 
ble than those who have been corrupted by inter- 
course with slave-traders. The Canaries are only six 








days from London by steamer, and iv @ railway across 
the desert is among the reasonable pos ibilities of the 
future, Western Africa may be brought within reach. 
The railway, however, is purely visionary, but the lack 
of water is the chief obstacle to profitable trade by 
caravan, and this may, very probably, be wholly over- 
come by means of the drive wells which rendered the 
subjugation of King Theodore possible a few years 
The present route to Timbuctoo is through Mo- 
rocco, and is two thousand miles long. Over this the 
proposed route would have manifest advantages. It 
is said farther however, and this is the more prom- 
ising if less certain feature, that if once a ridge of 
eight miles in width were penetrated, the Atlantic 
would fill a vast depression in the desert, and an in- 
land sea would be created whose extent cannot now 
be accurately guessed. This project has been discuss- 
ed before, but with the Mediterranean as the possible 
source of water-supply, and the plan of letting in the 
sea from the westward is wholly new. It is said to 
to have the approval of competent engineers, and 
certainly the idea of opening a continent to the world 
is worthy of careful consideration before it is discard- 
ed as futile. 


azo. 


This year the Postal Telegraph Department in 
Great Britain will incur a loss of £268,000, and the 
conclusion is that the business has been overdone, 
The sending of press dispatches all over the kingdom 
at one hundred words for a shilling, and of private 
dispatches at twenty words for the same sum, together 
with the establishment of 3,692 new offices, has over- 
strained the present demands of the service. Some 
changes are to be made which it is hoped will make 
the system self-supporting, or more nearly so. It is 
found that a shilling message, nominally of twenty 
words, actua!ly averages forty-three words, the sur- 
plus consisting of the address and of words known as 
“*service instructions’ written by the operator. The 
Department is now preparing a system of abbrevia- 
tions whicb will greatly relieve the wires, and pur- 
poses, moreover, adopting what is known as the 
“word system.’”’ That is, one word will cost only one- 
twentieth of what twenty words cost, but the address 
and signature must be paid for. Naturally this will 
tend to reduce the length of messages, and favor the 
use of such initials and abbreviations as may be possi- 
ble. 





THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
L 
OOD prayers never come weeping home. I 
IT am sure I shall receive either what I ask or what 
I should ask. 


BisHop HALL. 
II. 


And when it seems no chance nor change 
From grief can set me free, 
Hope finds its strength in helplessness 
And gayly waits on Thee. 
III. 

As the Christian advances on his way, a sweet and 
solemn sense of the unity of life grows upon his spirit. 
‘““We are complete in Him.’’ Much of our life, if 
viewed in itself only, would appear purposeless and 
broken, yet Christ has said, “‘Gather up these frag- 
ments that nothing be lost.’’ We learn to look at life 
as a whole thing, not to be discouraged by this or that 
adverse circumstance, remembering how much there 
is and will be in that life which is “like frost and 
snow, kindly to the root, though burtful to the flow- 
er’’; fatal to the bloom and fragrance, the lovely and 
enjoyable part of our nature, but friendly to its true, 
imperishable life. 


F. W. FABER. 


PATIENCE OF Hope. 
aV« 
Hark, hark, a voice amid the quiet intense! 
It is thy Duty waiting thee without. 
Rise from thy knees in hope, the half of doubt; 
A hand doth pull thee,—it is Providence ; 
Open thy door straightway, and get thee hence; 
Go forth into the tumult and the shout; 
Work, love, with workers, lovers all about: 
Of noise alone is born the inward sense 
Of silence; and from action springs alone 
The inward knowledge of true love and faith. 
Then, weary, go thou back with failing breath, 
And, in thy chamber, make thy prayer and moan ; 
One day, upon I/is bosom, all thine own, 
Thou shalt lie still, embraced in holy death. 
y GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Each Pisgah of labor has its glimpse of the promised 
land. 
F. G. 
Vi. 
How sweet ‘twill be at evening 
If you and I can say, 
“Good Shepherd, we’ve been seeking 
The lambs that went astray ; 
Heart-sore and faint with hunger, 
We heard them making moan, 
And, lo! we come at night-fall 
Bearing them safely home’’! 
on ANONYMOUS. 


It is an argument of a candid, ingenuous mind to 
delight in the good name and commendations of 
others; to pass by their defects and take notice of 
their virtues; and to speak or hear willingly of the 
latter, for in this indeed you may be little less guilty 
than the evil speaker, in taking pleasure in evil, 


though you speak it not. 
. LEIGHTON, 
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Che Househald. 


MAN'S WORK AND WOMANS WORK. 


By Linure E. BARR. 








* Man's work is from sun to sun; 
Woman's work is never done.”"—OED PROVERB. 


ARTIN KYSER, coming home from his work at eve, 
M Growled and grumbled in a way you would scarce 
believe ; 
Thought his wife had easy times—said * ‘twas known that he 
Could in one day do as much as she'd do in three.” 


Answer'’d quick the busy wife: “* Come, if you'll allow, 
To-morrow you'll do my work, I'll go drive the plow; 

But you must milk the dairy cow, and you must butter make, 
And there’s a trifle, too, of bread and pies to bake. 


** And Tom ‘Il be to watch, or he'll get lost, or worse ; 

And Belle won't play all day—she’s now and then to nurse ; 
And don’t forget the hired men—dinner-hour is twelve— 
Men want lots of hearty food when they dig and delve. 


* And as you pass in and out, getting towards mid-day, 
Mind you watch the turkey-hen, or she'll lay astray ; 
And be sure the stove is full, and the irons hot, 

For the clothes I've washed to-day must not be forgot. 


** Then for half-an-hour or so, ere it’s time for tea, 
There's your working-suit to patch—do it tidily ; 

Or go to the barn-yard, and see the poultry fed, 

After which wash Tom and Belle, and put them into bed. 


** Then you'll dress yourself, you know, as I always do, 
And have all as nice for me as I have had for you; 
Cook me something tasty—say a bird on toast— 

Or some spicy rissole from the dinner’s roast. 


** As I shall be so tired, of course you'll wait on me— 
Get my wrapper, get my slippers, bring a cup of tea; 
You'll wash up, lock the house, laugh at baby’s capers; 
I shall rest upoa the lounge, with the evening papers.” 


Well, next morning, Martin’s wife went to drive the plow; 
Martin, laughing, took the pail, tried to milk the cow, 

But black Cherry toss’d her head, looked around with scorn, 
Tossed poor Martin from the byre with her crumpled horn. 


Bruised and bleeding, without milk, he went sadly in; 
Dirty dishes, crying baby—where should he begin ? 
Tommy, too, had wander'd off—perhaps into the lake— 
And the butter, bread and pies, all were yet to make. 


Got the boy in some precarious position, 

Gave him what men call “a wholesome admonition"; 
Found the butter would not come; thought he'd try and bake, 
Put the bread in far too soon, dinner on too late. 


When the men came home at noon, he was half dement, 
Uncooked dinner, unset table, hungry discontent; 

And the thought of afternoon made him sick of life— 
He would give—what would he not? just to see his wife. 


And the wife had woman's tact, so just after noon 

She went homeward, knowing well she was none too soon; 
Dropp’d upon the weary house in a glad surprise, 

Never had she scemed so fair in her husband's eyes. 


For she said no bitter word, went to work instead, 

Fed the babies, cleaned the house, baked some decent bread ; 
Heard him patiently abuse house and men und cow, 

While she soothingly allowed “it was hard to plow.” 


Then he openly confess'd all his past mistake, 

Wonder’d how she did so much, all for love's sweet sake! 
Kiss’d her fondly, as he said: ** Wife, now I see 

You do more in one day than I could do in three.” 








ROB. 


By Juuia A, WILLARD. 


HERE was nothing else to be done. Father 

was suffering great pain and was certainly very 
sick. Mother said the doctor must be brought, but 
how should we get him? Mother was lame and deli- 
cate; of course I wouldn’t let her go. I was eighteen 
years old, and a wonderful coward. The doctor lived 
a mile and a half away, over a lonely New Hampshire 
road, and I remembered that it wasn’t three months 
since a bear was seen sauntering down from the near 
mountain to sun himself on a flat rock not far from 
the bridge. That bear had been on my mind every 
day since; I hardly dared feed my chickens for a week 
after his visit to the rock in the pasture. 

But here was father groaning in pain, and mother 
saying, *“ Poor child, you must go, but I do wish there 
was some one else in the house, or that we had a near 
neighbor.” 

Well, we hadn't. True, three hours earlier there 
had been a neighbor calling, and bis call had lasted 
some hours, and proved to be a meeting for prayers 
and inquiry. But the prayers were not satisfactorily 
answered, and the inquiries would not be repeated, 
and be had gone for good. 

There was nothing for me but to set out alone. I 
loved my father sufficiently well to do it, though 
it was lonely work; but my heart beat fast as I hur- 
ried over the rough road. There was just moon- 
light enough to help my fancy build monsters un- 
known to nature or art out of every stump and shrub 
by the way. I saw brigands and bears with calves’ 
heads, and a giraffe that smiled faintly at me over his 
shoulder. These, of course, all resolved themselves 


into common New Hampshire still life as I rapidly 
sped by, and the swollen Pemigewasset was reached 
without trouble. 

I scarcely noticed how the recent rains had turned 

our placid river into arushing torrent till I entered 
the covered bridge that spanned it. Then I felt the 
quiver of the old structure, and heard the waters dash- 
ing up against the supports with a sound of danger in 
their struggle aud swash. A covered bridge at night 
is always a museum of fantastic terrors to me, and you 
may believe that my blood chilled at the idea of those 
surroundings. But I hurried on, impelled by the 
thought of the home trouble, and not really supposing 
but that all was safe. That’s always the way with the 
person who is physically a coward, and who bas yet 
some moral “grit” to fight down fear—always run- 
ning risks, when the spirit of resistance is once roused, 
that the naturally fearless would be deterred from by 
common prudence. Well, it’s the same in everything; 
you can’t fight nature and be very symmetrical. Ex- 
cess of virtue or ill-timed excellence is about as ugly 
and repulsive on the surface as worse things. But 
that’s my preaching and not my little story. 

When I got near the end of the bridge I saw some- 
thing that made me stand aghast! Somehow, during 
the water’s rise, astream or current had found its way 
outside the abutment and had washed away the bank- 
ing which connected the bridge with the road. There 
was a gully at least ten feet wide and six feet deep, 
through which the water was swiftly running. Istood 
now in the utmost distress, for a moment unable to 
think of any project to go forward, and unwilling to 
zo back, even if the trembling old bridge bad not in- 
creasingly scared me. Suddenly I recollected that 
there were some loose planks lying near, against the 
side of the footway, and I tried to drag one to the edge 
and push it across the chasm. Probably 1 could not 
have accomplished this at all at an ordinary time, but 
fear lent me such strength that I pushed with only too 
much force, and the plank cleared the edge entirely 
and dropped into the water. This was misery indeed; 
but I sprang back for another, and tried a second time. 
How 1 managed, or mismanaged, I cannot tell, but 
this also slipped, somehow, and was lost in the gully. 
Then I sank down on the floor, unable to make an- 
other effort. I think I almost fainted, a queer thing 
for me to do; and there’s no knowing but I might 
have rolled off the bridge and followed my ill-fated 
planks down the stream had I not been roused bya 
shout from a familiar voice, ‘‘ Hulloa there! who’s 
that?” 

You may believe any human accents would have 
been welcome, but you can’t know just how I felt on 
recognizing Rob’s tones. 

‘““Who’s Rob?” Oh, didn’t I tell you his name? I 
might as well have done so first as last. I never could 
keep a cat ina bag. Rob?—well, ’twas Robert Ames, 
my ‘neighbor’ of the evening before—it had now got 
to be two o'clock in the morning. 

And so you know I have begun in the middle of 
things, and the story runs two ways. 

My strength came back at once, and I sprang up 
with joy, crying, “Oh, Rob, father’s dreadfully ill, and 
I was going for the doctor, and how shall I ever get 
down to the road? and [ believe this old wreck will 
slip into the river pretty soon!”” That was my plead- 
ing speech, in a tone to match; a pretty contrast to 
the calm words and voice of a few hours before—as I 
have since been informed. 

The next thing I saw was a rail fence flying in pieces. 
Selecting three or four of the longest and straightest 
rails, the young man soon spanned the gully, and cau- 
tiously advancing on his rather unstable footing, in a 
few seconds more he sprang upon the bridge at my 
side. ‘*Oh, I can never cross on that,’ I said, in great 
dismay. ‘“ Yes, you could, with a little help,” ven- 
tured this exasperating young person; “but here’s 
something better,” and he lifted one of my loose planks 
and pushed it carefully over his rails to the broken 
road bank. ‘ Now let us get off this as soon as possi- 
ble; I don’t like the look of things around here,”’ said 
he; and aided by bis steady hand [ stepped across the 
widening current upon the firm ground beyond. 

You need not ‘make big eyes,” for these things do 
occur, outside of novels. We had not been three min- 
utes off that treacherous bridge when it was carried 
from its foundations, and dashed to pieces in the vio- 
lent rush of waters! And Rob and I stood and looked 
at it in silence, each thinking unutterable things. 
After a little my gratitude broke forth in the impress- 
ive remark, “Ob, Rob!” “Yes, Jenny!” was all he 
said; for Rob was a gentleman, if he was a carpenter's 
apprentice then, and has been in Congress since. I 
suspect we lived through a two volume novel in those 
few minutes; and then, without more ado, we ran on 
for the doctor. We found the good man at home, and 
routed him with not a single pang of remorse. He 
thrust his head out of the window, or the slack of his 
nightcap, rather, and sleepily asked, ““What’s wanted?” 

“You're wanted,” I explained to the nightcap tassel. 
_ Father's dreadfully sick, and the red bridge is gone.” 
This union of two irrelevant statements immediately 
brought the medical head proper, minus the nightcap, 
in sight. 

“Whose father is it?” and then catching a glimpse 
of me in the moonlight, “ How on earth do you expect 
me to get to him, if the bridge is gone?’ ‘Same way 

I go home,” said I, “and how that will be only the 
Good Man knows; but I’ll try the lower bridge, if that 
isn’t gone, too.” 





Meanwhile, the kind, gruff, old fellow was dressing, 
and Rob, in the stable, was saddling his horse. 

We wasted precious little time in setting off for the 
lower bridge. It was three miles away, but I was used 
to walking, and the thought of mother’s anxiety for 
me, aS the time for my return would come and go, 
drove all thought of fatigue from my mind. 

The doctor rode past Rob and me soon after we left 
his house. ; 

‘Now, don't you two geese do any foolhardy thing,” 
said he, “if the bridge is gone, or if it threatens. Max 
will swim, and I’ll tell the folks how it is.’ And he 
galloped out of sight. 

We burried after him, indulging in few words by the 
way. Our immediate anxiety was to find that the 
bridge had held its own during this danger; I was 
greatly worried, too, about poor father; but under it 
all I believe I could recognize a vague stirring of new 
and strange emotions toward my companion. It was 
certain I owed him my life after this night’s work. 
What if I owed him myself! Was there only grim 
duty in the thought? No! a sudden flash of joy seemed 
to brighten my whole heart, and then I knew that jf . 
Duty, never before wore she such shining counte- 
nance. 

This is almost a romance, said I to myself; and then 
I was ashamed that such a frivolous thought could 
creep in, at so grave a time. 

Of Rob’s fancies, during that rapid three-mile walk 
to the bridge, I received no hint. Almost the first 
word he spoke was when we came to a turn in the 
road, which showed us the remaining distance, per- 
haps an eighth of a mile, entirely under water; where 
the rising stream bad “set back ’’ upon the lowland. 

“What will youdo now? The bridge is there, but 
how will you reach it?” 

“T’ll walk the stone wall, along the road,” said I. 

* Yes, that’s just out of the water; but you’ll tumble 
off, and be drowned, after all.” 

“Young man!” said [, with some severity, “shall 
you tumble off? Perhaps I'd better lead you. But 
don’t let us lose time. Come, now, lead or follow, and 
that quick!” 

He sprang upon the wall, and I went after, not half 
so brave of heart as tongue; and we cautiously and 
slowly essayed the passage of this narrow causeway. 
There was black water splashing lazily all around us, 
and more than once my head swam dizzily; but 
thanks, secondarily, to the man who laid the stones so 
firm and flat on the top, we did reach the end of our 
perilous promenade. 

But,—as if misfortunes never could come single,—we 
were confronted by a new terror in the sound of 
creaking and groaning among the timbers of the 
bridge. Was this going to hold together till we could 
cross ? 

It would be only the work of a minute to run its en- 
tire length, if the length would remain entire for that 
minute. There was an awful, ominous sound in the 

grinding of the timbers; but I thought of mother’s 
agony of suspense, and of the black pathway I had 
just traversed; and rather than retrace my steps, [ 
grasped Rob’s hand and sprang forward with a husky 
‘Let us go!’ and we fied, hand in hand, over the 
swaying mass asif fiends pursued us. 

We reached the farther end in safety, and leaped off 
upon solid ground, as we supposed—for it was lying in 
deep shadow,—but the next moment found us plunged 
in water. Here the road made a very sudden descent 
from the level of the bridge floor, and the swollen 
waters of the stream swept to our very feet over a 
submerged road and the meadow on either hand. 

I have often wondered how we looked as the situa- 
tion dawned upon us. 

The waters were constantly rising; it was only a 
matter of minutes with the doomed ruin behind us; to 
recross it was never to be thought of for an instant. 

Suddenly, ‘“‘ Rob!” I said, “ I can swim a little!’ 

‘You? Thank God, we are saved then! But, child, 
you can’t swim half that distance; for, knowing the 
“lay of the land,” he could judge pretty nearly, 
though he could not see, the area covered. 

“ Well,” I said, grown quite reckless through pres- 
sure of circumstances, ‘‘at any rate we shall drown 
here; I can swim part way, and you can tow me the 
rest!”’ 

He threw off bis coat and kicked his boots away 
with a splash. 

I took the light shawl I wore, and tore off a broad 
band from one of its sides. 

‘“‘ Here, Rob,” I gaid, “take one end in your teeth, 
while I hold the other in mine; and now I’m ready!" 

The distance was not great, and we struck out for 
dear life. “Oh! for a bathing dress,” thought I, as 
woman’s abominable drapery clung round and ham- 
pered me. But I fought down weariness; and ener- 
gized by the thought of father and mother, by the 
heavyen-sent joy of a “reconstructed” love, and per- 
haps most of all by the inspiring words and tones of 
my companion, I did compass the distance we were 
forced to pass, and presently our feet struck the 
ground, and we were saved! 

Item: It isa good thing to have a mother at home 
praying for one. 

We waded out through the shallow water and sat 
down; I, at least, had reached the ‘“‘ end of my tether,” 
and, woman like, must take time to get breath, and be 
suitably terrified now the danger was all over. 

Also, I meditated a little. Finally, I said with om 





unsteady voice, ‘* Rob,—did—did—you say something 
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last night—about—if I should ever ‘change my 
mind’ ?” 

“Yes, I did!” said he, witha gasp. “ Have you?” 

“M-hm,” I whispered, with a nod, not looking up. 

“ Jenny, do look up and say * yes,’ if you mean it!” 
said he, with an eager quiver in his voice. 

“Yes. Let’s go home.” 

That was fifteen years ago, and together we are still 
walking home. 





~The Little Folks, 








KATIE BRADY. 
A SILK DRESS, OR AN EDUCATION? 
By W. WAYBRIDGE. 


aid ELL, Katie, how much money have you 

\ made to-day ?”’ said Mr. Benson to a bright 
little girl with glossy ringlets, who had just come into 
his store with the proceeds of the papers she had been 
selling for him through the streets of Boston. 

“TY think about five dollars, sir,” returned the little 
miss, as she drew the money iv small pieces from the 
pockets of her faded calico dress. ‘Please count it 
over, sir.”” 

Katie Brady was then about ten years old, although 
the hard times which she had seen made her appear 
much older. Her father by his intemperance had re- 
duced his family to abject poverty; and her mother, 
falling sick, was obliged to send her “ darling Katie,” 
as she always called her, out to sell the daily papers 
through the city. As Katie was good-looking, keen 
and conscientious, she soon found many constant cus- 
tomers for the T'raveller and the Transcript, who were 
always glad to see her smiling face and drop the 
money into her tiny hand. Some of them had heard 
of the destitute condition of her family, and so from 
that were led to bestow on her their patronage, and 
sometimes to decline receiving any change for the ten- 
cent piece which they passed to her for a paper. 

Thus Katie, though sometimes annoyed and pestered 
by the newsboys, who held that she was incroaching 
on their own legitimate business, usually returned to 
Mr. Benson, who supplied her with the papers, an ac- 
ceptable account of her day’s labor. Her own share 
of the receipts she faithfully carried home to her poor 
mother, and then often spent a portion of the night 
in watching by her bedside. Few people know the 
number or the sorrows of the sick and destitute, even 
in the rich and generous city of Boston; few people 
know, and sad enough to say, some do not care to 
know, how many families are supported even in sick- 
ness by just one slender pair of very little delicate 
hands, 

As soon as the sunbeams stole into the sick-room 
and the scanty meal of bread and milk was taken, 
little Katie, kissing the pale brow of her poor mother, 
and tying on her weather-beaten hat with the shred 
of an old blue ribbon, ran to Mr. Benson’s for the 
morning papers, and with the package on her slender 
arm, went crying in a sweet, clear tone from street to 
street, ‘Advertiser, Journal, sir!” and there was some- 
thing in her bright eye that seemed to say: ‘“* Heaven 
will bless you, sir, if you take this paper.”’ 

By her activity the Brady family was kept alive, 
and the mother supplied with medicines during her 
long illness. But Katie was growing fast; and such a 
home was not a very good place to learn to read and 
write and cipher. How was she ever to find time to 
go to school, even for a common education? 

Well, this is what I am going to tell you, and you 
will see by it that wherever there is a will there is a 
way provided. It so happened one night that a very 
fearful accident occurred upon a railroad leading out 
of Boston, and in the morning all the city was eager 
for an account of it. Katie was among the first to 
circulate the papers, and never did her little feet 
speed on more swiftly, as from street to street she 
cried: ‘Great railroud accident! Collision on the 
railroad!"" and never did she find so many people 
calling out to her: “ Give us the Advertiser, Journal!” 
The loss of life was dreadful, but some good always 
comes with every evil. Many times during that sad 
morning Katie was obliged to renew her bundle, and 
when her hard day’s work was done she went to Mr. 
Benson’s store with the largest sum of money her little 
pockets had ever held. 

“How much to-day, my little gypsy?” said her em- 
ployer as she came runuing up with her hands full to 
his counter, 

“ More than ever, I think, sir; for everybody wanted 
to know about the accident,” she replied, her eyes 
sparkling at the thought of her success; ‘ please 
reckon it up, sir.” 

Mr. Benson took the bundle of scrip, and having 
laid the five, ten ,and twenty-five cent pieces by them- 
po in separate parcels, and added them together, 
said: 

“ Fifteen dollars and forty-five cents, my little news- 
boy. Wouldn’t you like suchan accident every day?”’ 

“No, sir; not for all the money you could give. 
What if my poor mother bad been among the number 
killed? No, Mr. Benson, never!” 

“Right, my little girl,” he answered, “I only said it 


to try you. May Heaven preserve us from sach 





oalamities; but by the over-ruling of the One above 
us good comes often from an evil. You have done 
well to-day, Katie; but you can do better, even with- 
out an accident to aid you. I desire to have you try 
one day to do your very best, and I will set the mark 
and prize for you.” 

‘“* What is it?” said the little news-girl, her eyes fixed 
anxiously on Mr. Benson's face. 

“It isa great day’s work,” he answered her, “anda 
reward that I know will please you. As you have 
done so well with the dailies, I am going to give you 
the magazines, when they come out this month, and 
when you bripg me in one hundred dollars for your 
day’s sale I promise to give you the best silk dress that 
I can buy in Boston.” 

“The best silk dress in Boston!’ she repeated, and 
ber little heart, we must allow, began to flutter, as she 
had never until that moment known; for what child, 
rich or poor, was ever found indifferent to such a 
promise? 

She answered Mr. Benson only by that significant 
sentence, “I will try, sir!’ and then taking her part 
of her day’s earnings, burried home, as fast as her little 
feet could carry her, with the money for her mother, 
to whom she made known the liberal offer of her kind 
employer. 

“Tt is easy enough, dear mother, to make fifteen 
dollars the day after an accident,” said she, “but a 
hundred is a good many times fifteen. How can I 
ever do it without another accident? But I shall try, 
mother, and I have heard you say that “Try” was 
never beaten. 

“God forbid, my darling Katie,’ rejoined Mrs. 
Brady, ‘“‘that we should ever have another collision 
on the railroad; but you are to have the magazines, 
you say, and I think with them that you can do it.” 

“IT will do my best,’ said Katie, creeping into bed 
beside her mother; but not, though she had traveled 
many a mile that day, to slumber; for that new silk 
dress still fluttered through her busy fancy, and then 
she had to lay her plans for the accomplishment of her 
purpose, so that the hum of the great city had all died 
away to silence long ere sleep took possession of her 
busy brain. 

It was late when she arose next morning, but her 
course was taken. “I shall not wait,’ said she to her- 
self, ‘for another accident, which I hope may never 
come, but for Harper’s Magazine. I can never sella 
hundred dollars’ worth myself, so I will get a boy to 
help me. I will go tomy old customers and see if they 
will take the monthly.” 

That day she sold as usual her papers, and then en- 
gaged John Gray, an ex-newsboy, to help her when 
she wanted him. She also borrowed an old wheel- 
barrow and invited several of her customers to re- 
member her in a new line of business. 

On the following day Harper’s Magazine for Sep- 
tember, with its attractive illustrations, came to 
Boston. 

“Here they are, my little newsman,” Mr. Benson 
said to Katie as she came in; ‘you are to sell them at 
thirty-eight cents each, and you’ll have to bestir your- 
self to make your hundred dollars; but I believe, 
Katie, you can do it.” 

“T shall try,” replied the resolute girl, “not so much 
for the silk dress, Mr. Benson, as for the sake of pleas- 
ing you and my dear mother.” 

She then, with a step meaning business, went to find 
Jobn Gray, who soon appeared with his wheelbarrow 
at Mr. Benson’s store. He aided them in loading it, 
and off they went together, the little mistress and her 
servant, into Franklin street—she to call with a maga- 
zine in her hand on her old customers, and he to 
trundle the heavy load. Since the days of its illus- 
trious namesake that locality had not been visited by 
such a determined literary peddler. Katie flew from 
store to store with such celerity that the ex-newsboy 
with his barrow could hardly keep in sight of her, and 
finally, becoming weary of his burden, he left it sud- 
denly in the street and said to her: 

“Pretty business, Kate. a boy like me to be bossed 
about by you. I shall not stand it,’ and so her help 
gave out just when his services were most needed. 

“Go, and good luck to you,” cried Katie, as she 
ran around the corner, “I can manage this thing 
without you;” so entering between and taking the 
fills, she trundled the barrow along herself, and ac- 
tually sold the more for it; for people seeing such a 
novelty as a little miss wheeling a heavy load of books, 
came up to learn the cause of it; and thus were led 
(for the world is always ready to help those who help 
themselves) to buy the magazine. 

Thus driving on from store to store and street to 
street she soon exhausted her supply, and returned to 
Mr. Benson’s for another lot which, though her little 
arms and feet were aching, she by her untiring per- 
severance finally disposed of. Entering then a store 
on Washington street she had her money counted and 
consolidated, and to her glad surprise the sum total 
was one hundred and two dollars and seventeen cents! 
She had the will, the way was opened, and the prize 
was won. 

Returning to Mr. Benson’s with her empty wheel- 
barrow, she approached his desk with a radiant smile, 
and laid a new one hundred dollar bank bill on the 
ledger open before bim. 

“Ah! my little money-maker, you have caught 
me,” said the astonished dealer. “I did not think that 
you would win the prize.” 

Mr. Benson did, indeed, regret that he had made his 





little employée such a promise, for he saw that a silk 
dress would ill become her and the miserable home of 
her sick mother, who then was suffering for the abso- 
lute wants of life. He was a man, however, who kept 
his word, and so when Katie returned to the store the 
next morning, be took her quietly by the hand, and 
said: 

‘*Now, Katie, I have been thinking this matter over, 
and it seems to me that a silk dress would not be of 
any great use to you at present; yet I desire to keep 
my word with you. I will buy the dress if you so 
wish, as I have said; but can you not think of some- 
thing that you would prefer to it? Now, please con- 
sider.” 

Katie’s idea of things was limited. She thought of 
this and that; but hardly knew how to answer him. 
She knew that she had tried to sell the magazines more 
to please others than herself. She bit her fingers, look- 
ed at ber old faded dress, and then at Mr. Benson. 

“Yes, sir,’ she said, at length; yet hardly knowing 
what she said, ** there is one thing I should like better 
than a new silk dress." 

‘Tell me what it is, and you shall have it.” 

** An education, sir!” 

*An education, Katie! Yes, yes, my girl,” said he, 
with emphasis, ‘‘ you deserve it, and shall have it.” 

Mr. Benson was not rich; and what he had was in 
his business; yet where there is a will, as we have seen, 
there isa way. He at once drew up a paper for sub- 
scriptions towards the education of the little news- 
girl. He set down a Kberal sum himself, and then 
presenting it to some of Katie’s patrons who had seen 
her with the wheelbarrow, and had noticed her vivac- 
ity, he in less than a single day collected enough 
money, not only to pay Katie’s necessary expenses for 
tuition and books at school, but to provide a sum 
which was placed to her credit with Mr. Benson, and 
from which she was permitted, with his approval, to 
draw when the newspaper and magazine business was 
uncommonly dull. Besides this she had a serviceable 
suit of clothing, which was ever so much better than 
any silk dress could have been. 








Puzzles, 


AN ICHTHYOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 





I went out to fish one day 
In ocean, lake, and brook, 

And here are some of the fish I caught 
With spear and line and hook. 


TI caught the shining orb of day, 
A ruler of the land, 

And then an orb of softer ray, 
And a rooter in the sand. 


T caught a pretty insect, 
A fish that is said to cry, 

And then a fish of pancake style, 
Better to broil than fry. 


I caught a graceful canine, 
And then a skillful hand, 

I caught a warrior’s weapon 
And an instrument in a band. 


I caught a priest or Levite, 
A dart or spear or lance, 

A wild beast of the forest, 
And a letter at a dance. 


I caught a joiner’s tool 
And an artificial light, 

Then a fish to guide the traveler 
Returning home at night, 


I caught a heavenly visitant, 
One from Pluto’s regions, too, 

Then a very feeble creature 
And your true lover's hue, 


I caught a precious jewel, 
A fish that shoots with a bow, 
One clad in widow's weeds, 
And one in robes of snow. 


I caught a giddy youth, 
A small boat or canoe; 
At last the whole round world, 
Then I'd nothing more to do. 
ISA BBL. 
A FLORAL ENIGMA. 

To one-fourth of a rose and one-fifth of a wall-flower add 
one-third of a violet, one fifth of a pansy, one-sixth of a 
daphne, and one-fifth of a daisy, and you will have a fragrant 
little flower. NBLLIE. 


A METAGRAM. 


Entire I am a covering. Change my first letter and I am 
belief. Behead me and I am a rough, reddish coat. Now 
change my first letter and Iam a piece of statuary. Change 
again and I am what we were and what we become. Then 
change and I am enjoyment. Once more change and I am 
what we all should be. Now behead and curtail me and I am 
a pronoun. ARTHUR O, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 11. 

Anagrams.—Telegraph. Parishioners. Sweet Heart. Regiment- 
als. Presbyterian. Conventional. Demonstrate. 

A Decapitation.—W easel, easel, ease, as. 

A Metagram.—Chest, crest, rest, Jest, pest, test, vest, west, nest, 
zest, best. 

A Charade.—Pen-man-ship. 

A Diamond Puzzle. G 
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AMERICAN EVANGELISTS IN ENGLAND. 
(Dr. Schaff in the Evangelist.] 


be is astonishing what religious influence Amer- 
ica has been exerting for the last two years in 
Europe, especially in England. Nothing like it has 
been known before. It is worth crossing the ocean to 
find it out. 

Moody’s and Sankey’s labors in England are at an 
end; but it is now for the different churches to gather 
in the harvest. It is one of the chief recommendations 
of their work that it was free from all sectarian aims. 
Their only purpose was to lead men to Christ as the 
Saviour from sin and death. They have proved the 
power of the elementary truths over the hearts of men 
more mightily than all the learned professors and elo- 
quent pastors of England could do, As the Methodist 





Revival, more than a hundred years ago, stopped the | 


progress of Deism, so God sent these plain laymen from 
America, to turn the tide of modern materialism and 
atheism. It is theold story of the fishermen of Galilee, 
who confound the learned and the mighty. It is the 
grace of God behind those men which explains the 
extraordinary religious interest they have awakened 
all over Scotland and England. The farewell service 
given tothe American Evangelists on the 12th of July, 
in London, furnished abundant testimony from the 
mouths of ministers and laymen of all denominations, 
to the fruits of their labors. It was one of those meet- 
ings which are not easily forgotten. It is reported that 
about 600 ministers were present. Lord Shaftesbury 
said that if the Evangelists had done nothing else but 
taught the people of England to sing with intense ear- 
nestness and energy of heart the song “ Hold the Fort,” 
it would be worth all the labor and trouble. Mr. 
Moody will take a few days’ rest, and early in August 
return to America, to resume his labors as an Evan- 
gelist in his native land. He will find the religious 
atmosphere prepared for him. Who will not rejoice 
and thank God if Christ be preached and souls con- 
verted? It is asin to speak or act against such a 
religious revival, the greatest the world has seen since 
Wesley and Whitefield. It is the best refutation of 
modern infidelity. It shows what a power the simple 
old Gospel story of sin and grace still has. 

The movement of Pearsall Smith does not meet 
with such general approval among Christian people 
as Moody's. His perfectionism and idea of instanta- 
neous sanctification by faith is a stumbling-block to 
many. Dr. Horatio Bonar, Rev. John C, Ryle, and 
others who heartily sympathize with the Moody move- 
ment, bave strongly come out against the theology of 
the Brighton Convention. By what I heard from 
several attendants at this Convention, as well as of the 
Smiths’ Conferences in Berlin, Stuttgart, Basle, and 
Elberfeld, I cannot but think that he has done an im- 
mense amount of good, and made a profound impres- 
sion in favor of a higher standard of Christian life. 
One of his most deyoted advocates is the Rev. Theo- 
dore Monod of Paris (son of Frederick, and nephew 
of Adolf), who addressed the Brighton Convention 
very effectively. He studied in America and speaks 
English perfectly. 


PRAYER AND HEALTH. 
(Springfield Republican.)] 


HE dynamic force of prayer, for doubting 

which Mr. Tyndall has been so religiously abhorred 
by good people, has failed to display itself in a place 
where it was given the freest opportunity; namely, in 
Jacob Muller’s orphanage at Bristol, England. Our 
readers will readily recall the peculiar history of this 
institution. Mr. Muller had such a faith in the efficacy 
of prayer that he would not solicit funds when, out of 
the abundant benevolence of his nature, he began to 
shelter and provide for the orphans of the cities. He 
only prayed. Straightway the money came; increas- 
ing, year by year, his work enlarging, year by year, 
until he and his fellow-workers, added as need was, 
have had care of 2000 orphans on an average. The 
prayer gauge has never failed, never been aided by 
any direct requests for help; but it has been kept well 
before the peopie of England that there, in Bristol, Ja- 
cob Muller was praying for God’s help to take care of 
orphans, and men and women of all ranks have sent 
of their abundance or their scarcity, feeling themselves 
God’s instruments to answer Muller’s prayers. But 
now asad epidemic of typhofd fever raging in the or- 
pbanage has compelled an inspection by the health 
officer of Bristol, who finds that the grossest ignorance 
of sanitary requirements is manifest in the drains, the 
closets, and other matters cZ the sort, none of the 
means of warding off disease which modern science has 
discovered having been adopted. Of course, it cannot 
be imagined that God has directly interfered to insti- 
tute and maintain an enterprise which has ignored his 
natural laws in this way. We are not certain that 
Muller has ignored medical aid as he has sanitary, in 
more eutire imitation of Dorothea Trudel, and as the 
“Peculiar People” do in their hospital in London. 
There has been talk of interfering with this hospital, 
but, since the failure, in the suits against individuals 
of the sect, to prove that law requires the employment 
of a physician for the sick, this bas probably been 
given up. It is plain that thesupply of sanitary neces- 
sities can be compelled by the state, in a public institu- 
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tion, at least, but, until the state can infallibly deter- 
mine quackery and abolish quacks, there is little logic 
in prohibiting those who choose to rely upon the re- 
medial efficacy of prayer from doingso. They have at 
least escaped ignorant abuse and experiment. 
MINISTERIAL SUPPORT. 

[Watchman and Reflector.] 
we prominent Baptist ministers have re- 
isthe cently died in England, leaving families without 
any adequate support. The hearts of the people have 
been stirred, and liberal funds have been raised for 
the latter. But the circumstances have brought up 
anew the great inadequacy of ministerial incomes. 
The best of the pastors have to work facing poverty 
for their families at their death; while with the aver- 
age pastor it is poverty right along. Most of the sug- 
gestions that we have seen fail to reach the rvot of the 
difficulties. It is proposed that they add some other 
employment to their regular work; that churches, or 
associations, take out insurance policies in behalf of 
their families, ete., ete. But the underlying fact is 
that the churches are not recognizing the great truth 
that they who minister at the altar should live of the 
altar: are not heeding the words of the Master, * The 
laborer is worthy of his hire,” are sinfully leaving the 
pastors to feed the flock and yet not eat of the milk of 
the flock. All expedients which ignore the duty of 
the church to furnish a living support to their pastors 
are hurtful all round—to the pastor, to the church, and 
to the whole cause of Christ. Let it be felt that the 
church is bound fully to support its pastor or go with- 
out—excepting, of course, in strictly home mission 
fields, where the support is guaranteed by the churches 
at large. If this idea carried out should result in * the 
doubling up” of small neighboring churches it would 
be very far from a bad thing. Think of a church with 
less than a dozen members wishing a pastor all to it- 
self—all but the paying him. 
IS A GREAT RELIGIOUS REVIVAL COMING? 

(Springfield (Mass.) Union.] 
SS JME of the papers are anxiously asking wheth- 
k_) er we are going to have a great American revival 
now that Mr. Moody has reached this country. No 
doubt to some sheets such an event would occasion a 
notable loss of subscribers, and its possibility may rea- 
sonably cause anxiety. It seems to be agreed that the 
conditions are generally favorable toa grand revival 
in the United States. If revivals follow periods of 
business depression, as seems to be the rule, we cer- 
tainly may reasonably look for a very large one. It 
is also remarked by those who know, that there is an 
unusual fervency of religious feeling at the camp- 
meetings of the various denominations and no denomi- 
nation now being held throughout the country. There 
is also an evident tendency on the part of the people 
who seek religious edification to seek it in irregular, 
out door, undenominational gatherings and by emo- 
tional experiepces. Many regular clergymen indeed 
complain that this tendency amounts to downright 
Sabbath-breaking. These are by many accounted 
signs that the minds and hearts of the people are pre- 
pared for a storm of religious feeling by such methods 
of wholesale evangelization as Moody employs with 
results equal to those obtained by the preaching of 
Peter and Paul. There is no doubt that Mr. Moody’s 
great prestige as an evangelist would be a powerful 
predisposing influence in bringing the people under 
his influence. Should he deem it in the line of his 
duty to undertake evangelistic work on a large scale 
in this country he would no doubt have the general 
codperation of the press. Even an infidel, if he be an 
intelligent man, would behold with great satisfaction 
the spread of an influence so beneficial to popular 
morality as a great revival conducted by the unex- 
ceptionable methods that Mr. Moody uses. Evangelists 
of his style are an American product, and no doubt 
the growth of a great revival would develop a hundred 
Moodys all over the country. The work would spread 
like wikitire instead of merely attending the personal 
labors of Mr. Moody as was the case in England. And 
so we say heartily if there is a great revival in the air 
the sooner it comes the better. 


A WORD TO YOUNG LADIES. 
(Zion's Herald.) 


7 E speak an earnest word, first of all, in our 
paper this week, to the young women who 

have just graduated from our high schools and semins 
aries. The most of you have ‘finished’ your educa- 
tion; and a pitiful, but expressive word that is! Your 
brothers are just beginning theirs. They have already 
been examined for college, and their hearts are bound- 
ing with expectations as the time for the opening of 
the first term draws nigh. Why should you not have 
the same opportunity? Will not learning be as sweet 
to you, and your life be as largely enriched as theirs, 
if you should continue with them along the same lines 
of thought and culture? For enjoyment, for useful- 
ness, that you may be the intellectual companion of 
your future husband, and a co-worker with him in his 
studies and life’s labors, why not vie with him in the 
breadth and thoroughness of your preparation? 
Nothing is more frivolous and unsatisfactory than the 
ordinary life of *‘society.’”” You will, by and by, turn 
away from it with inexpressible disgust. There is 
something better. More will hereafter be expected of 
woman. If you hesitate now, you will, not long 





hence, blush in the presence of younger women whu 
have continued their courses of study. There are ad- 
mirable opportunities pefore you. Some of our best 
colleges, like Middletown and Boston University, open 
their doors wide before you. Ladies are already there 
to welcome you. In addition, the highest grade of in- 
stitutions, like Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar, for 
women solely, proffer you the grandest opportunities. 
Young ladies, don’t throw your books aside! Gather 
them up. Call upon your friends for aid; and, with 
the opening autumn, be sure to be found in some one 
of the inviting hails of learning open for your ad- 
vancement. 


THE AMERICA OF TO-DAY. 
[From a Speech of Carl Schurz, in Berlin.} 
i ge American mind is beginning more clearly 
than ever to understand that a mere form of 
government, however free, and however wisely de- 
vised, is not alone sufficient to secure the liberty, 
happiness and greatness of a people; that an active 
public conscience is the true balance-wheel of free 
government; that popular institutions can safely 
stand only on a strong foundation of public virtue, 
and that the morality of a government must be ruled 
by the same principles which in private life form the 
character of a gentleman. [Great applause.] It be- 
gins to be felt more strongly than ever that for the 
guidance of American affairs in such a period a states- 
manship is required which knows something higher 
and better to do than to feed efficient partisans with 
public plunder; a statesmanship that has intelligence 
and knowledge enough to understand and appreciate 
the problems to be solved, and also moral courage and 
independence of spirit enough to treat those problems 
on their own merits, and not merely in their relation 
to party advantage. [Applause.] Nor is the number 
of those small whose hearts are full of the sentiment 
that parties are well in their way, and useful as long 
as they strive for power only to use it for the public 
good, and not merely to possess it for their own en- 
joyment; but that, to serve his country in the best 
sense, every true American must recognize his duties 
as a patriot first, before he thinks of any obligation as 
a partisan. [Applause.] 
A LETTER FROM JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
Memputs, Tenn., Aug. 15, 1875. 
Henry B. KrMBattz, Secretary of the Winnebago 
County Agricultural Society, Rockford, Ill. 
EAR SIR: I yesterday sent to you a tele- 
gram announcing my revocation of my uncon- 
ditional acceptance of the invitation to address your 
association at their annual meeting in September next. 
The long period which has elapsed since the receipt of 
your first letter and the considerate courtesy which 
has marked your correspondence make it my duty to 
the Board and to myself that sufficient explanation 
should be given of this change of purpose. Three ob- 
jects mainly induced me to accept the invitation. 
First: Tbe hope that personal intercourse might 
remove some of the prejudices which had been gene- 
rated by partisan factions and nurtured by individual 
and sectional hate. Anxious, as in former years, to 
promote the interests of our great Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and believing that with mutual confidence aud 
co-intelligence much could be done for their advance- 
ment, I only delayed my acceptance of your invita- 
tion until it became reasonably probable that it could 
be met. The productive capacity of the North-West 
needs for its development cheaper and safer transpor- 
tation to the markets of the South-West, and to those 
of foreign countries. In England especially, earnest 
attention has been directed for several years past to 
more direct and economical trade with the Mississippi 
Valley. In this connection there was a desire to con- 
fer with the Patrons of Husbandry in your rich and 
prosperous section to discuss with them questions in- 
volved in securing better means of transporting your 
farm products to the most favorable markets, and of 
providing agencies which should insure larger returns 
to freemen, and by such conference to learn the views 
of one member of the family of the Mississippi Valley 
—a family, the chief interest of all members of which 
is agriculture, but cultivators of such various crops as 
to make trade among themselves extensive and lucra- 
tive, while it stamps upon each and all the same inte- 
rest and the same policy as to their foreign trade. To 
render such conference effectual, there must needs be 
a disposition to attend to the subject under considera- 
tion, surely not to purpose to smother it by the inter- 
position of matters having no just relation to it. 
Second: An effort was made to recognize the cour- 
tesy of your Board, and I was encouraged to believe 
that your reception of me would be beneficial rather 
than injurious to your association. This was the more 
supposable because several other agricultural societies 
of Illinois had in like manner invited me to address 
their annual meetings. Yesterday I received a printed 
paper, it being a protest of a number of your fellow- 
countrymen against the action of your Board in their 
invitation to me to make the annual address to the 
county meeting. Thereupon, I sent to you a telegram 
withdrawing my acceptance of the invitation under 
the conviction that it would not be useful or agreeable 
to participate in the meeting, and I hope that neither 
your association nor the directors will suffer harm by 
the delay in procuring an orator, or by the correspond- 
ence which has caused it. 
Third: The object was to gratify a wish long enter- 
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tained to see in its cultivated dress the country known 
to me as a trackless wilderness; but that being a mere 
personal gratification it may be indulged in at any 
convenience, or postponed indefinitely. I can well be- 
lieve that the cause which has changed my purpose 
was as unforeseen by you as by me, and you may be 
asawed that [ feel no dissatisfaction towards the Direc- 
tors or yourself, and have suffered no personal embar- 
rasgment from the event, as the invitation was unex- 
pected and only acceptable as an expression of general 
good will. So my only regret is the loss of opportuni- 
ty to promote the public interest with which the wel- 
tare of your community is identified. 

Again expressing the hope that neither the Directors 
nor yourself may suffer injury or annoyance, and 
thanking you for the kindness and consideration you 
have manifested, I am respectfully yours, 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 





ABOUT INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


(Massachusetts Spy.) 


ROFESSOR MARSH is likely to be fully sus- 
tained. At first it was thought, by those whom 
his charges touched, that he could be easily brushed 
out of sight by calling him “a Mr. Marsh,” but he was 
not to be put down so easily. He was bold with no 
lack of combativeness; he was sure of his facts; and he 
has maintained his position witha steady determination 
that his voice should not be stifled. The testimony al- 
ready taken supports his charges. The testimony of 
Major Long did this very strongly; but reports of other 
testimony have been received, and it all goes in the 
same direction. It is already manifest that there have 
been fraudulent practices at the Red Cloud agency, 
which has received from the contractors and delivered 
to the Indians very bad flour, very bad tobacco, and 
other supplies of bad character, instead of such supplies 
as the contracts with the governmentrequired. Mean- 
while, there comes a letter from Mr. William Welsh, 
first chairman of the Indian Commission appointed by 
President Grant, in which he begins a statement cf 
what he knows of the Indian bureau and of Indian 
affairs. He states a fact in regard to ring interference 
with the inspection of goods at New York, in which 
the commissioner of Indian affairs was chief actor; and 
he shows that the secretary of the interior has made 
war upon secretaries of the commission, and other 
clerks, who had discovered frauds. This seems to be 
the first of a series of letters. 

If the present agitation of the Indian question shall 
lead to aradical change in the government management 
of Indian affairs, it will do good. One thing is very 
certain: there can be no such change as the case re- 
quires while the management of Indian affairs remains 
in the interior department. It is out of place in that 
department, and would be out of place there, even if 
it were not, in that particular office of the government, 
80 easily beset by swindling rings which contrive to use 
the influence of unscrupulous or heedless politicians in 
support of their operations, and to get, also, the assist- 
ance of clerks and other officials, whose virtue is too 
weak to withstand temptation. It should not remain 
there, and congress should remove it as soon as 
possible. ; 

The management of Indian affairs should be placed 
in control of the war department. For a long time, 
this has been the opinion of many who have considered 
the matter carefully; and there have been several 
attempts to get an act of congress removing it to the 
war department, but the rings, Indian agents, and 
Indian bureau officials, have always contrived to defeat 
these attempts; for there are always members of con- 
gress who have not thought enough of the matter to see 
the reasons for such a change, not to speak of others, 
who, by themselves or their friends, are more or less 
directly involved in the ring operations. President 
Grant sought, at first, to have this change made. It was 
only after congress refused or failed to make it, that he 
turned to other measures of reform, and introduced 
what has been called his “Quaker policy.” If the 
management of Indian affairs were placed in control 
of the war department, the rings would be completely 
baffled, and the frauds now complained of could not 
easily exist. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 
(Their * Testimony” on Religion.—1875.} 

ACK of all Bibles, churches, theologies, and 

ceremonies, is the human soul, with its mysteri- 
ous deposit of life and law, derived from that incom- 
prehensible Source to which men have given the name 
of ‘‘God,” vainly hiding their ignorance behind a 
word, yet ever confessing their conviction of the real- 
ity. 

‘““No man hath seen God at any time.” No mortal 
hand has lifted the veil, or framed a final definition of 
the unknown Cause of all that is known. Yet man’s 
progress out of infancy, ignorance, and evil only 
deepens his feeling that all which he calls matter, and 
all which he calls spirit, must forever belong to a sys- 
tem of order and exist under a government of meas- 
ureless power, wisdom, and goodness, by which he 
lives, in which he may trust, and in rational conform- 
ity to which he finds his own completest life. We do 
not therefore seek to grow away from religion, but to 





grow into clearer ideas of it, more reasonable interpre- 
tations, and truer applications. We would grow away 
from the errors which have usurped its name; would 
purify it of misconception, confusion, superstition, 
fanaticism, terrorism, formality, and ecclesiastical 
usurpation; would enter into the freedom of the spirit 
and escape the bondage of the letter. 


something put on a man, or into a man, from without, 
but the fullness and health of his own proper nature, 
unfolded from within, according to divine order. Not 
that we are sufficient of ourselves for anything; but 
as every seed is sufficient to receive and respond to 
the ministering influence of sun and rain from with- 
out, so does the mind or will of man receive from 
within the ever-present help of Divine wisdom and 
love, and is thus built up in a blessed life of obedience 
to law. Man's instinct of duty, the prompting of his 
conscience, his hunger and thirst for the true, the 
beautiful and good, his sense of dependence and mys- 
tery, his dawning discovery of ever deeper meaning 
in all facts—these we accept as indications that he is 
born for a higher life than that of flesh and sense: that 
he is a spirit; therefore a child of the spirit; and, if a 
child, then an heir of spiritual goods, a receiver of 
spiritual qualities, and a subject of spiritual laws. 

But because religion is thus rooted in the constitu- 
tion of man and in the realities of the universe, it 
should bear the fruit of practical goodness, or right- 
eousness. Faith without works is dead; and a dead 
religion is a most pestilent corpse, however decorated 
with ceremonial or profession. A gospel of practical 
righteousness is the need of ourselves and of our times. 
Beautiful ibeories about religion cannot save us; there 
must be love of truth and faithfulness in duty, or we 
fall farther and farther away from the ideal; and our 
theories become, like heathen images of the gods, 
worthless substitutes for the Divine life. Not by say- 
ing ‘Lord, Lord,’ but by learning and doing the 
Father’s will—or the right thing—shall we enter into 
the kingdom of purity and peace. 

Herein would we be the brothers and sisters of Jesus, 
who, in life and death, seems to have been simply 
faithful to the light, as we also must be faithful to the 
light which shines to-day. Not that we should set our 
fect in his tracks, or try to repeat his actions; rather 
do we accept the injunction of William Penn :—* See 
thou imitate no mun, save in the matter of faithful- 
ness.’ We claim, like Jesus, the full liberty of sonship, 
subject to no will and bound by loyalty to uo leader- 
ship outside the soul. 

But walking in the light means everything. It means 
that we arc willing to learn: that we welcome instruc- 
tion from all sources; that we should accept truth 
from the Bible, from nature, from history, from 
science, from the church, from society, from literature, 
from little children, and from the silent inward teacher. 
It means that we shall count all knowledge sacred, and 
all duty as binding as if it were proclaimed from the 
sky. It means also that we are willing to unlearn; 
that we can conquer our prejudices, revise our opinions, 
correct our conduct, let go our dearest traditions, and 
part company with our friends at the bidding of new- 
born convictions. It means that we have no other 
business in the world save to find and follow the up- 
ward way of a true life. And it means that life is not 
only duty, but gladness, privilege and contented cheer- 
fulness. 

We are not concerned what is to become of us; we 
rather ask what can we become? And we expect to 
find the answer in a life of self-conquest and improve- 
ment, in a wise use of daily opportunities, in making 
the most and best of ourselves and of the exhaustless 
resources of matter and mind, and in living among our 
fellow-beings, in the family, the neighborhood, and 
the state, according to the principles of equity and good 
will. And for us this is the whole of religion—this is 
the love of God and man. 





THE CURSE OF TOBACCO GROWING. 
HE little village of North Hadley, says the 
Springfield Republican, has fallen upon the evil 

days that have been predicted, of late years, as ulti- 
mately in store for such of our Connecticut Valley 
farmers as have given themselves blindly to the grow- 
ing of tobacco. The feeling of prosperous security 
which the quick, profitable sales of the best tobacco 
crops induced led these farmers, as it did their fellows 
in the other valley towns, to discount the future. 
Counting on a ready income as sure with each return- 
ing season, the expenditures of farm and family were 
gauged accordingly. Calculating that a given crop of 
the weed would bring, say twenty-five cents through, 
when it was actually sold for much less, the residue 
was put into paper—and this was easily enough done 
when indorsers were to be had for the asking. Indeed, 
so “neighborly ’ and accommodating a community in 
this regard it would be difficult to find in all New En- 
gland, and now the more’s the pity. The end of all 
this is painfully plain. It needed but the fall of the 
first brick to topple the whole community into finan- 
cial ruin. A prominent citizen of North Hadley, who 
had been carryivg paper for two or three prominent 
farmers, was at last obliged, by personal embarrass- 
ments, to refuse to further secure the notes of his 
neighbors—and then the panic began, until the total 
liabilities of the bankrupts are reckoned at $225,000, 
real estate has fallen in the town, and business is al- 
most hopelessly stagnant. 





And we kuow of a good many tobacco smokers who 


To us, religion is not an observance, but a life; not | 


are physically going through a similar process of 
bankruptcy—constitution breaking down and they 
do not know why. 
BABIES. 
N the eabin of the steamer St. John, coming 

_ up the Hudson the other evening, sat a sad, serious- 
looking man, who looked as if he might have beena 
clerk or bookkeeper. The man seemed to be caring 
for a crying baby, and was doing everything he could 
to still its sobs. As the child became restless in the 
berth, the gentleman took it in his arms and carried 
it to and fro in the cabin. The sobs of the child irri- 
tated a rich man, who was trying to read, until he 
blurted out loud enough for the father to hear: 

‘“* What does he want to disturb the whole cabin with 
that d baby for?’’ 

‘* Hush, baby, hush!”’ and then the man only nestled 
the baby closer in his arms witbout saying a word. 
Then the baby sobbed again. 

“Where is the confounded mother that she don’t 
stop its noise?’ continued the profane grumbler,. «+ 1 

At this the grief-stricken father came up to the 
man, and, with tears in his eyes, said: ** I am sorry to 
disturb you, sir, but my dear baby’s mother is in her 
coffin down in the baggage room. I'm taking her 
back to her grandmother in Albany, where we used to 
live.” 

The hard-hearted man buried his face in shame, but 
in a moment, wilted by the terrible rebuke, he was by 
the side of the grief-stricken father. They were both 
tending the baby.—F'rom Eli Perkins’s New Book. 





A GUOD SERMON. 


TINK Cincinnati Commercial gives the follow- 
z ing sketch of a sermon preached at a colored 
revival meeting in Mississippi: 

* Now, bredren and sisters, we want mounahs here 
to-night. No foolin’. Ef you can’t mouhn for your 
sins, don’t come foolin’ roun’ dis altah. I knows ye. 
You's tryin’ mighty bha’hd to be convarted ’thout bein’ 
hurt. The Lord ’spises mockery. Sometimes you sin- 
nahs comes foh'rd and ‘holds your head too high 
a-comin’. You come foah you’s ready. You starts 
too soon. Youdon’t repent. You’snomounah. You’s 
foolin’ with de Lord. You come struttin’ up to de 
altah; you flops down on your knees, an’ you peeps 
fruh you fingahs, dis way, an’ you cocks up you eahs 
to see who’s makin’ de bes’ prayer. You’s no moun- 
ahs. Ef you comes heah to fool, you bettah stay 
away. Bettah go to hell from de pew asleepin’, or from 
you cabin a swearin’, dan from de mounah’s bench 
a foolin’. Ef you’s not in eirnes’, keep away from 
heah; don’t bodder us. Do you want us to make our- 
selves hoas and weah out our lungs a-prayin’ for you 
when you knows you’s only foolin’ wid de Lord? I 
tells you to be mighty cahful. I want to see you 
comin’ so burdened by the weight of you sins that you 
can’t hold up you heads. I want to see you so heart- 
broke dat your knees knock togeder when you walk, 
You must be low-minded. De Bible lays great stress 
on de low. You’s got to get low down in de dus’. De 
good Book says: ‘Low (lo!), in de Book it is writ.’ 
Now, mind dat and be low.” 


THE MAGIc OF SILENCE. — You have often 
heard “it takes two to make a quarrel.” Do you be- 
lieve it? lll tell you how one of my little friends 
managed. Dolly never came to see Marjorie that 
there was not a quarrel. Marjorie tried to speak 
gently, but, no matter how hard she tried, Dolly 
finally made her so angry that she would soon speak 
sharp words too. ‘*O, what shall I do?” cried poor 
little Marjorie. ‘Suppose you try this plan,” said her 
mamma; *“ the next time Dolly comes in seat yourself 
in front of the fire and take the tongs in your hand. 
Whenever a sharp word comes from Dolly, gently 
snap the tongs without speaking a word.” Soon 
afterward in marched Dolly to see ber little friend. It 
was not a quarter of an hour before Dolly’s temper 
was ruffled, and her voice was raised, and as usual she 
began to find fault and scold. Marjorie fled to the 
hearth and seized the tongs, snapping them gently. 
More angry words from Dolly. Snap went the tongs. 
More still. Snap. ‘‘ Why don’t you speak?” screamed 
Dolly ina fury. Snap wentthetongs. “Speak!” said 
she. Snap was the only answer. “I'll never, never 
come again, never!’ cried Dolly. Away she went. 
Did she keep her promise? No, indeed. She came the 
next day, but seeing Marjorie run for the tongs, she 
solemnly said if she would only let them alone they 
would quarrel no more forever and ever, 


A CuRE ¥oR DIvVoRCEs.—A gentleman who 
did not live very bappily with his wife decided to 
procure a divorce, and took advice on the subject 
from an intimate friend—a man of high social stand- 
ing. “Go home and court your wife for a year,” said 
this wise adviser, “‘and then tell me the result.’”’ They 
bowed in prayer, and separated. When a year passed 
away, the once-complaining husband called again to 
see his friend, and said: “‘I have called to thank you 
for the good advice you gave me, and to tell you that 
my wife and I are as happy as when first we were 
married. I cannot be grateful enough for your good 
counsel.’”’ ‘*I am glad to hear it, dear sir,’ said the 
other, ‘‘and I hope you will continue to court your 





wife as lopg as you live.” ~ 
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Farm and Garden, 


RICE CULTURE IN LOUISIANA. 


HE rice crop of Louisiana is an industry of in- 
creasing importance, and particularly so from 
the fact that its cultivation exacts the investment of 
but a limited amount of capital. When fields are once 
divided by ditches, and a substantial culvert and sluice 
gate, toadmit the water from the river, are constructed, 
every preparation for commencing the cultivation of 
this product has been made. The entire cost for pre- 
paring the land and for seed is estimated at $3 50 per 
acre. Its cultivation and shocking amount to $13 more, 
and the expenditures %6, for threshing and handling, 
sums up $22 for twelve barrels of rough rice, which can 
be produced on one acre. Milling, freight package, 
insurance, drayage and commission will amount to 83 
40 more, making a total expenditure of 336 40 for 
twelve hundred pounds of clean rice worth $84. It will 
be seen that a net profit of $47 60 per acre is thus given, 
making allowance for the wages of laborers, and every 
ether expense. One hundred acres has heretofore been 
considered the task of three men, which would pay 
each $1,588 33 for six months’ work, or salaries that at 
the present time would be pronounced enormous were 
the talent and muscular force invested considered. 
Really, however, their profits would be much greater. 
Ploughing for rice entails scarcely any labor, the earth 
being turned up but a few inches, and by performing 
their own work fully $300 could besaved. The same is 
true of cultivation, the occasional flooding of the land 
being the chief requisite. Only during the harvest 
season would a large force be required, and the adop- 
tion of the newly-invented labor-saving machines 
would materially reduce the estimated cost. A time 
was when that part of South Carolina flooded by the 
tide of Ashley and Cooper rivers was believed to be the 
only spot of ground in America where rice could be 
profitably cultivated. It was also believed the African 
was the only human being who could thrive in the 
miasma the plenteous use of tide-water generated. 
Both theories have been disproved. Louisiana rice is 
almost exclusively cultivated by white laborers,— 
N. O. Times. 
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WIRE FENCE. 
RECENTLY inspected a wire fence which 
pleased meso well that I take the liberty of sending 
you a description for publication, believing that hun- 
dreds of your readers can profit by it. 

The posts were set exactly one rod apart, and the 
end ones to which the wires are fastened, and on which 
nearly all the strain comes, were set deep and braced. 
The posts were four feet and a half high, and six wires 
were used. Holes, the proper distance apart, were 
bored through the end posts. One end of the wire is 
passed through a hole and fastened by turning it twice 
around an upright wire, the same height as the post. 
The wire is then uncoiled the whole length. The 
builder then goes back to the end where he commenced, 
and fastens the wire to each post in succession, with 
small staples. After the wires are thus secured to the 
posts, three pickets are woven in at equal distances 
apart, between the posts, to which the wires are 
fastened with staples, as before. These pickets, or 
slats, do not touch the ground, and project but two or 
three inches above thetop wire. The fence 1 examined 
was firm and substantial, and appeared capable of 
turning any kind of stock, except pigs. I failed to 
learn its cost, but think it must be the cheapest fence 
that can be built. The main expense with post fences 
is the cost of the posts and setting them, which in this 
case seems to be reduced to the minimum. Not the 
least recommendation was the looks of this fence—so 
much better than the zigzag rail fences of the country. 
—Cor. Ohio Farmer. 





SHOULD HORSES WEAR BLINDERS? 


\ 7 E never could see what vice or deformity lay 
in a horse’s eye, that should make it necessary 
to cover it up and shut out its owner from at least two- 
thirds of his rightful field of vision. The poets say that 
old age looks backward; but we never heard such an 
idiosyncrasy charged upon the horses. The theory 
that a horse is less apt to be frightened when shut out 
from everything behind him we suspect to be a fallacy, 
else saddle-horses and war-bhorses would be duly blind- 
ed. Every horse is as familiar with his own carriage 
as with his own tail, and, as far as his ‘‘personal” forti- 
tude is concerned, is no more disturbed at being pur- 
sued by one than by the other. As for other scare- 
crows that come behind, they are mostly so familiar 
to the animal, that the more fully the horse can per- 
ceive them, the more quietly does he submit to their 
approach. Then it is such a pity to cover up one of 
the most brilliant features of this most brilliant crea- 
ture. The horse has borne such a hand in the civiliza- 
tion of this rough-and-tumble world, that it seems not 
so much a cruelty asa discourtesy, as well as a disgrace, 
to hide his form with embarrassing toggery. No won- 
der we estimate the force in the world as horse-power; 
no wonder the Romans and the Germans, each in their 
own languages, designated their aristocracy as riders; 
no wonder their descendants made chivalry asynonym 
for their highest virtues. Let the horse be given his 
due, and unblinded. The check-rein is another nui- 


sance in harness-wear which has almost entirely dis- 
appeared from England, the army having at last given 
it up by order of the commander-in-chief, Sir George 
Burgoyne. 





A correspondent of the Lewiston Journal speaks 
highly of the following method for destroying lice in 
poultry :—Put about one great spoonful of sulphur in 
the nest of every hen and turkey as soon as they are 
set. The heat of the fowl causes the fumes of the sul- 
phur to penetrate to every part of their bodies, and 
every louse is killed, and as all nits are hatched within 
ten days, the consequence is that when the mother hen 
comes off with her brood she is free from nits or lice. 
The mother hen is not as poor, the chickens thrive 
better, and not one half as mauy die. 





A Fall River man raises pond lilies in his back 
yard. He constructed an artificial pond, formed of 
half an old cask sunk a foot or more into the ground. 
The bottom of the cask he covered with peat and 
swamp mud, and then filled it up with water. Early 
in the spring he placed several water-lily roots among 
the earth at the bottom of this artificial pond, and 
now he has a number of these beautiful flowers, daily 
unfolding their petals. 

In clearing away the refuse from the ancient sil- 
ver mines of Laurium, in Greece, a large number of 
seeds were found of flowers unknown to modern sci- 
ence, but described in the writings of Pliny. The 
seeds took root, budded and blossomed, bearing beau- 
tiful yellow flowers, after a burial of at least fifteen 
hundred years. 





The champion rose of the world has been found 
in Santa Barbara, Cal., and is sixteen and three-fourths 
inches in circumference. It is of lemon color, possesses 
a delicious fragrance, and is a climber, growing upon 
a trellis. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE, 





POSTAGE. 

PLEASE note that in addition to all subseription 
moneys, 20 cents must be sent with each subscription 
to prepay the postage of the paper forthe year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post- Office of the subsecriber’s residence. 





EITHER ONE, 

BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Union holds good also for PLyMoUTH 
PuupitT, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premium as 
two separate subscriptions at 33 each (or $6). The 
extra payment for postage, etc., must always be 
added, of course: viz., 20 cents for postage on either 
publication; and, for the premiums, 50 cents on Nos. 
1, Lincoln ; 2, Cross; 4, Boys; and 5, Girls. or 25 cents 
for No. 3, Washington. 





RENEWALS. 

PLEASE remember, All new subscriptions are dated 
the first issue of the current month, whatever that may 
be, so that they expirein a year from thattime. If you 
want to renew, to see the continuation of our choice 
Monthly lllustrated Numbers and George MacDonald’s 
new story—please take pains to renew at least ten 
days before the end of the month. Then there will pe 
no break in your papers, and you will haye no trouble, 
—nor we either! 





IN CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 





PICTURE PREMIUMS. 

1. Marshal's PEOPLE's PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2. THe EASTER Cross. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo. 
3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. OUR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos. 
5. OUR GIRLS: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 

A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos. 

















eT 


PICTURE-PREMIUMS 10 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


1. MARSHALL’s “‘ PEOPLE’s PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN.”’— 
This portrait of Lincoln has a sound and enduring 
fame as the most perfect portrait ever made of “‘ Hon- 
est Old Abe’s” strong but kindly face. The market 
price of this magnificent steel engraving (20 x 26 inches 
in size) is $5.00 (proof copies were $25.00). Everywhere 
it has won golden opinions from the family and friends 
of the martyred President, art lovers, and distinguish- 
ed critics, both as a grand work of art and as a marvel- 
ous portrait of its lamented subject. Senator Sumner 
said: ‘As a work of art, it will take its place among 
those rare productions not to be forgotten. Asa por- 
trait, it will always be valued as presenting the origi- 
nalin his most interesting expression, where gentleness 
andsympatby unite with strength.” 


2. THE EASTER Cross; a very delicate and beautiful 
cross-and-flower piece, a picture which for delicacy of 
conception and harmony of color is most rare. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown cross, 
symbol of the Saviour’s earthly work and death, 
stands in the gray dawn of resurrection morning, 
wreathed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
tilies-of-the-valley; the flowers and foliage of early 
spring, symbols of the new life. 


3. MARSHALL’s ** HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASH- 
INGTON’; one of the most splendid steel engravings 
ever made, valued at Ten Thousand Dallars! called 
by Huntington, President of the Academy of Design, 
“truly a master-piece of the engraver’s art.’”’ This 
is already a famous plate. Edward Everett said of 
it that it “placed Mr. Marshall at once by the 
side of the great masters of his art’; Gustave 


Doré wrote to him a letter of congratulation on 
its completion, and called him “the undoubted 


master of art in America’; and George Bancroft, 
the great historian, said that this portrait of Wash- 
ington was “the only one that is perfectly satisfac- 
tory.” It is, indeed, a brilliant and most beautiful 
piece of engraving. The CHrisTIAN Union purchased 
the plate three years ago, and it is in splendid condi- 
tion for printing. 

4. Our Boys: The Dinner, and The Nap; a pair of 
fresi and charming boy-pictures. The two boys are the 
real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his 
merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of his pet 
dog; the other, a lovely face,—the pretty head fallen 
over on his arm, is sunk iu the depths of asweet and 
sound boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with 
his dinner. French oil chromo; original painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNIon. 

5. OuR Giris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep; a pair, 
with which the CHRISTIAN UNION has already bright- 
ened 180,000 American homes. They are a genuine 
inspiration. 





REMITTANCES. 

ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of * THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” No. 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable te be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. 





N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 
WHICH premium they select from our list of five. 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the “ Boys’? to new subscribers, 
the “ Cross”? to renewals; and all who do not specify 
their subscriptions as ‘“ renewals’’ will be entered and 
served as new subscribers. 





SUBSCRIPTION ‘TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


Subscription One Year's 
Price. 


Postage. Total. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Either one, without Premium.....$3 00 20cents. $3 24 
% with Premium No. 3... 3 2% _ 345 

9 with either No. 1, 2, 4, 
OW Dinca scuvencicccrstenonnesnsecte 3 50 _ = 370 

DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. rc genge on both 

Both, without Premium............ 5 50 40 cents. 5 9 
Both, with either Chromo and x Z 
a. ee OR Oe. oo * 6 65 
Both, witb any two Premiums 6 75 Se ™ vee bs) 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packtng, etc.» of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. S. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 2 cents a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 
— RATES TO CLUBS, 

Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, or 
50 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 


sender. 
“THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, New York. 































































